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A HANDSOME PAIR OF TWIN HOLSTEIN OXEN 


These cattle were seven years old when this picture was taken. They were twins and so evenly matched that it was almost 
impossible to tell them apart. They were sired by the Holstein bull Shepaug 1373. Their dam was sired by a thoroughbred Holstein 
and their granddam by athoroughbred Shorthorn. Her dam being a native, made the dam of these cattle half Holstein, one-fourth 
Shorthorn and one-fourth native. These twins were thus three-fourths Holstein, one-eighth Shorthorn or Durham and one-eighth 
native. As calves, they were of medium size, and there was nothing uncommon about them, except that they were so evenly 
matched. They were fed on skim milk for three or four months and then turned to grass. Winters they were fed on cornstalks and 
cob meal, scarcely any hay, which was probably the cause of their unusual growth. They were well broken to farm work, but got so 
heavy that they were used little after they were four years old. After being used for heavy teaming for a while, were sold as export 
beef, when they weighed together 6,300 pounds, with only 3 pounds difference in the weight of each animal. For beef, the Holstein 
breed is increasing in popularity, owing to the rapid growth of the steers and the quick way in which they can be “finished off.” 
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“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington, 
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A Splendidly Developed Corn. 


REV J. B. MARTIN. 


Some years ago I noticed a tendency in the 
corn I was raising to fill out well upon the 
tip of the ear. As this characteristic is an im- 
portant one, I selected ears of good size show- 
ing this tendency most marked, for seed the 
following season. ‘lhe next year this charac- 
teristic had become somewhat more fixed, 
some of the ears filling over the tips, but the 
ears were still slender and pointed. Then a 
model ear took snape in my mind, which was 
about 10 inches in length, with 18 to 20 rows 
and about the same thickness at each end, the 
whole to be completely covered with grains. 
I kept a barrel in the wagon while husking, 
into which I tossed everything that ap- 
proached my ideal and then sorted these at 
the crib, saving only those which came near 
my modelear. Each succeeding year my crop 
has shown a tendency toward improvement. 
This year, on good ground, about one-tenth 
of it was thought good enough for seed next 
season. Not all of the ears are as perfect as 
those shown in the illustration, but most of 
them are. You will note that the tip is com- 
pletely covered, the depth of grain good and 
the ears very heavy. [Thisis the kind of 
painstaking work that is easily within reach 
of the practical farmer. More of this kind of 
work is needed. It not only results in better 
strains of seed of any variety of any crop to 
which this kind of work is applied, but it 
also has a real educational influence. The 
man who works along these lines, necessarily 
becomes more thonghtful, more careful, more 
ot a student in his business. This means 
that he becomes a better farmers. He makes 
more money out of his business. He 
also gets more good out of life, 
and that is quite as important as 
money. In honor of Mr Martin 
and to encourage this sort. of 
work, ORANGE Jupp FARMER names 
this variety the Martin corn. In 
many respects, it is similar to the 
Drake corn, which won the prize for 
the largest yield per acre in the 
American Agriculturist’s corn test in 
1889, when Zachariah Jordan Drake 
won $1000 in gold from this journal 
and from the state of South Carolina 
for his crop of 239 bushels of crib-cure 
shelled corn, actually grown on one 
acre of land in Marlboro county, South 
Carolina. His ground corn is not so 
small as the Martin corn, either in 
ear, cob or kernel. ] 

CORN VS OTHER CROPS. 

While on this subject of corn, let 
us insert here the following very sen- 
sible statement from James Rice of 
Peoria Co, Central Illinois: 

I wish to make some protest against 
the everlasting complaint of hard 
times. It is true that some of our 
crops do not bring prices that we con- 
sider remunerative. Oats, forinstance, 
for the lust two years with us were 
a failure in prices, and also quantity 
and quality, possessing little or no 
feeding value. The cattle indus- 
try, both as to beef cattle and dairy prod- 
ucts, is paying now better than for some 
time past. In swine production, from pres- 
ent indications, there will soon be a sub- 
stantial improvement in prices. There is 
certainly a shortage in the supply of hogs 
and hog products, which I think will be 
apparent before many months. Corn is what 
is hurting farmers now. One of the largest 
corn growers in this (Peoria) county told mea 


few days ago that he could raise as much corn 
as any man inthe county, but that he did not 
have enough sense to sellit when it would 
bring anything. It is a fact that corn has 
been 50c per bushel and upward at our local 
elevators in both 1894 and 1895, and it is alsoa 
fact that farmers have become bankrupt be- 
cause they would not sell at 50c but wanted 
80c. Some of these very men have sold for 
15e and others are holding yet. The history of 
the corn market has been one of just such 
fluctuation. Corn sold here for 70c in Septem- 
ber, a few years ago, that would not bring 20c 
a few months before. But the future does not 
seem to be as encouraging for prices in corn 
as we have had, from the fact that farmers 
themselves are not feeding nearly so much 
as they did formerly, 
owing to the ravages 
of hog cholera for 
the last few years. 
To cite one instance 
I will refer to one 
grain buyer in a 
neighboring town. 
He said that a num- 
ber of years ago there 
were two years in 
succession that he 
did not ship away 
more than three cars 
of corn. He bought 
of those who had to 
sell and sold out to 
those who had _ to 
buy for feed. The 
difference between 
then and now is 
that then there was 
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THE MARTIN CORN 


Engraved from a photograph of samples received by ORANGE 
Jupp Farmer from the originator. 
actly one-half the size of the objects illustrated. 


no surplus in this section; now this county 
has 2,250,000 bushels surplus. 
re 


How to Utilize the Corn Crop. 


Forty-five hundred million bushels in two 
years! That is tlre record of our corn yield, 
and more firmly than ever before fixes the 
fact that the United States has no peer in its 
production. Midwinter finds the latest crop 
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moving in earnest and while prices are low, 
there are reasons for encouragement for corn 
growers everywhere. Deficiency in price is 
made up in large part through plenitude, and 
when farmers are dissatisfied selling corn in 
the raw state, there is opportunity of convert- 
ing it into beef, pork and mutton, live stock 
now commanding prices regarded by many of 
the best feeders as profitable in spite of the 
lack of high quotations. 

An important. advance has been made the 
last few years in the matter of finding an en- 
larged market for coru. While the greatest 
profit will no doubt continue to rest in feed- 
ing at home, there is a gratifying broadening 
of the outlet for the surplus. Until recently 
it has been impossible, one year with another, 
to send abroad more than about 2 % of 
our entire production. In the last two 
years, however, notwithstanding the 
enormous proportions, our exports 
have amounted to nearer 5 %. During 
the calendar year just closed, which 
represents part of two crop years, ex- 
ports of corn from the United States 
exceeded 117 million bu. In ’95 they 
were better than 66 millions, in ’94, 
which was the short year,scant 40 m1l- 
lions and in ’93 a little less than 50 mil- 
lions. Our principal competitors in 
the markets of western Europe, which 
constitute the buyers of the world’s 
surplus, are Argentina and that part of 
eastern Europe adjacent to the Black 
Sea. Owing to the sharp advance in 
wheat of late, testimony goes to show 
that American corn has been consumed 
in western Europe much more freely, 
not only as a feedstuff but as a bread- 
stuff. Through the wise efforts of our 
American consuls and special repre- 
sentatives,it is fair to predict a further 
liberal use of this excellent food, 
as its merits are better known. 
New uses for corn, while still large- 
ly prospective, are worthy of con- 
sideration. Only last week we pub- 
lished an article showing the val- 
uable properties of corn pith as a 
packing used in the construction of 
war vessels. The manufacture of oil 
from corn seems to be progressing 
slowly, but is among the probable 
new uses for the grain. One of the 
latest possibilities is the increased 
manufacture of alcohol from corn. 
For the time being, this hinges very 
largely upon whether the tax on 
spirits used in the arts is taken off by 
the government. If so, very much 
more alcohol will be consumed, and 
it is estimated this alone would in 
afew years make a market for an 
additional 30,000,000 bu corn. The 
cold wave which overspread the en- 
tire country last week was not with- 
out its uses, resulting in great benefit 
to farmers, particularly in the west, 
so far as curing corn is concerned. 
Vast quantities in many of the lead- 
ing corn states were placed in cribs 
last fallin rather soft condition, and 
great loss resulted through the 
grain becoming heated and spoiled. The 
sharp drop in temperature, however, was ex- 
actly what corn needed, speedily curing grain, 
which otherwise might have gone from bad 
to worse. Another helpful feature to the 
general situation is the response of the rail- 
roads to the demand for lower rates to move 
the crop. Until recently, freights were so 
high as to leave little for shippers, par- 

{To Page 174.] 





THE 
OUR ANNUAL REPORT UPON THE SUPPLY 


Results of Special Investigations Just Completed by American Agriculturist and Orange Judd Farmer 


The turning point in the long and _ serious 
decline of the live stock industry has been 
passed, and the hoped-for return has begun. 
This gratifying fact is plainly indicated in 
our special report following exhaustive in- 
quiry in every state where earnest attention 
is given the business. Since 1893 each annual 
census has shown a further shrinkage in the 
aggregate value of all classes of farm stock, 
and between 1893 and 1896 the depreciation 
in this form of rural wealth amounted to 
$623,000,000, or 25 per cent. The returns this 
year, for the first time since the decline be- 
gan, show an increase in aggregate value 
during the twelve months; small, it is true, 
but none the less gratifying. It indicates 
that the depth of the depression has been 
passed, and while the recovery must 
sarily be slow, it will be but the surer. 

The improvement has not yet reached 
horses; in fact, there is a further slight de- 
cline in average values. But for the failure 
of this class of animals to mark upward prog- 
the showing this vear would be entirely 
Cattle have advanced 
responded to. the 
encouraging prospects for better custo! 
advancing in ay 


neces- 


ress, 
satisfactory values 
sharply, while sheep have 
is leg- 
islation on wool, by 
value per head more than 20 per cent in 
gle year. 

The following statement shows the present 
during the past 
shown 


erage 
a sin- 


situation and the 
vear, for all classes of farm stock, as 


changes 


f 


by our annual investigation (last three figures, 
000s, omitted in numbers and values 
WITH COMPARISONS 
Change durin 

No Val 

- 244 

L 396 
592, L 45 
196,25 +1,244 
61,167 1,393 


LIVE STOCK CENSUS 


1, 1897 


$1,886,959 Net gain, 
HORSES AND MULES. 
var records a further decrease for these 
stock, both in numbers and in aver- 
per head. The decrease in 
is but nominal, amounting to 
the case of horses and S4ec in mules. 
cided improvement of feeling is apparent 
among horse breeders, and it is confidently 
believed that the present year will see a de- 
upturn in prices. One effect of the 
long, hard depression is becoming apparent; 
mprovement in the general character of 
For three years there has 
tively little breeding, but what was prac- 
e was with good sires of approved and 
popular breeds. The dropped within 
this time will average higher in quality than 
hose of any other similar period in Ameri- 
in agriculture. Correspondents everywhere 
arp contrast between good 
nals and scrubs. For the former there is a 
ir demand at improving prices, but for the 
r all quotations are merely nominal,there 
heing absolutely no sale for them. 
rIMATED NUMBERS AND VALUES BY STATES. 
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Stock Interests Much More Hopeful. 


COWS AND OTHER CATTLE. 
Dairying continues to increase in import- 
ance in rural economy. During the four 
years’ general depression through which all 
farm interests have passed, milch cows have 
marked an exception to the general rule. 
They have increased steadily both in num- 
ber andin average price, while all other 
classes of animals were declining, ana the 
past year marks no exception to this satisfae- 
tory condition. The past twelve months 
record a further increase of nearly 2 per cent 
in numbers and practically $1 per head in 
value, a showing which attests the improve- 
ment in quality of dairy animals quite as 
much as the increasing importance of the in- 
dustry. The increase in numbers is uniform 
in nearly all sections of the conntry, though 
naturally most important in the strictly dairy 
districts. 
Other classes of cattle show the gratifying 
improvement of $1.16 in average price per 
head, though tie change in numbers is merely 
nominal. Two large corn crops in succession 
have created a demand for cattle for feeding 
purposes, but there is every indication of an 
intention on the part of general farmers to 
permanently enlarge their feeding operations. 
Vith a gradual decline in the range business, 
there comes better opportunity for profit in 
farm feeding, and we are again going through 
a period of readjustment, the reverse of that 
whieun followed the sudden enlargement of 
the ranch interests a score or so of years ago. 
The production of beef cattle is gradually 
reverting to the mixed farming districts of 
the great corn belt.- The change is and will 
be slow, but it will be permanent in charac- 
ter, and when fairly established, it will in- 
sure better quality of meat and its more prof- 
itable production. 
NUMBERS AND VALUES BY STATES. 
[Last three figures, 000s, omitted.] 
am —_ Co ws—— > Catt le-———_ 
No Avval Value ? Avval Value 
949 $3 $29,415 569 $22.00 $12,518 
1,607 20.90 14,170 
196 29. 5,6 23.00 1,104 
1,003 21.00 15,708 
11.15 65,462 
5,069 9.10 4,941 
6,624 11.50 6,360 
2,705 347 16.50 5,726 
8,399 17.30 11,176 
23.75 21,< 


23,630 
16,694 
44,588 
20,025 
18,204 
12,402 
3,524 
6,779 
8,878 
2,500 
2,453 
35,175 


24.30 
28.40 
23.15 
24.60 
26.00 
24.30 
24.04 
24.05 
20.00 
22.50 
15.00 


Wash, 


Other, 6,034 84,476 


18,113 $23.14 $419,299 32,647 $18.47 $592,893 
SHEEP AND HOGS. 

Sheep show a further decline of about 4 per 
cent in numbers during the year, but the 
slaughter of flocks has now ceased, and a_pe- 
riod of rapidly increasing numbers is at hand. 
The situation has radically changed the past 
three months aud flockmasters, instead of be- 
ing eager to dispose of their flocks, are show- 
ing an equal eagerness to buiid them up. The 
certainty of protection for American wool 
gives them great hope for the future, and the 
demand for ewes for fiock foundations 
already added 20 per cent to the average price 
per head of all the sheep of the country. The 
increasing use of mutton, which the slaughter 
of flocks during the past four has 
brought about, opens an additional field for 
protit for sheep raisers, and with a perma- 
nently improved demand for this and a fairly 
profitable prce for wool, there is every rea- 
son to believe that sheep raising will experi- 
ence a boom in the next few years equal to 
anything ever before recorded by this mercu- 
rial branch of rural huspandry. 


Total, 


has 


years 


and marketed 
every opportu- 


Hogs being farrowed, fed 
within a single year, there is 


INDUSTRY 


AND VALUE OF LIVE STOCK. 


The Outlook for Live 


nity for sndden and kaleidoscopic changes in 
the general situation. On account 
in the year’s supply, the present sit 
confusing, but itis the deliberate 
of our county correspondents that 
gate supply of hogs is to-day la 
year ago by at least 
and a better protit in marketing it on t 
induced more 
The spring was fav 
exception during 


o 
get 


r 
3 pei cent. Cheap 


than in the measure, 
breeding than usual. 
ble almost without 
riod of farrowing, and the spring pig cr 

the largest for years. 

During September, October and Novemb: 
there were heavy losses from cholera or other 
forms of sickness in some important districts, 
but except in Indiana, Iowa and part of Ne- 
braska, this loss was not more than is usual, 
and was smallerthanin the preceding year. 
The loss in Iowa, however. was unprecedent- 
ed, and in spite of one of the largest pig 
crops ever known, that important state reports 
more than 10 per cent fewer hogs than a 
ago. The total losses there, when me 
by the largely number of 
which were on hand on June 1, 
been jess than 25 per cent of the whol 
but for this attack the marketing of 


increased 


cannot 


this state would have prob ibly exceed 


records. The increase in numbers in 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska some\ 
ceeds the decrease in Iowa. 

To prevent misapprehension of 
situation as it would appear from 
mate of aggregate and comparative 
of this elass of farm animals, it mig] 
ed that an expectation of a marke 
July 1 about equal to that cf last yéal 
not seein unreasonable. 


NUMBERS AND VAI 


States 


332 
2,544 
2,006 

403 


Other, 9,059 


Total, 31,455 

The Tamworth Hog.—This 
been coming forward rapidly tw 
years. The agricultural papers cry t scrubs 
must go and they ought to, but what breed of 
swine will be put in their place? The majori- 
ty of farmers wants a breed which will de- 
velop rapidly, and will raise with lit 
more pork in a brief time with less fe 
the present standard breeds. I be 
between the fancy breeds and the 
a large tield, which is claimed for 
worth hogs. They are red in color, 
bodies, well 
wide 


) 


straight ribs, 
full jaw, are 
good hacks, good 
straight on their 

they are quick growth, can be fattened 
age and reach large size, if kept to mat 


They are verv vi 


sprung 
between the ey) 
lams, good bone 


feet With ordinary 


nine or 10 months 
always ship well, and will rough it bett 
any kind of weatherthan any ot 
breeds.—/[S. E. Ellars, Bookwalter, O 


her known 


Hungry for Oats—The U K imports annual- 
ly 56,000,000 bu oats. During the past 
the U § has furnished an unusually large pro- 


nortion of these requirements. 


year 














Forcing Cucumbers. 
L. R. TAFT. . 





During the spring and early summer, after 
the time when lettuce can no longer be grown 
with success in forcing houses, there is still 
an opportunity for growiug cucumbers and to- 
matoes with profit, as the houses can be used 
for nothing else at that time, and there will 
be but a small expenditure for fuel. In the 
winter, the expense of keeping up the neces- 
sary high temperature in the houses will be 
very large and the prices sometime run very 
low. Itis a winter specialty with gardeners 
under glass near Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia that has been very profitable 
and may be again, but like other good things, 
it is in danger of being overdone. 

When these crops are grown in beds, a crop 
of beans or lettuce can be taken off before the 
entire space will be needed by the vines. [If 
either cucumbers or tomatoes are grown in 
solid bunches to follow a lettuce crop, the 
growth of the plants can be hastened, and 





FARMING UNDER GLASS 


that the plants in one row will stand halfway 
between those in the adjoining rows. 

The wires, each of which is to support one 
of the vines, are placed one foot apart and 
run from the walls to a point below the ridge 
at a distance of from 10 to 12 inches below the 
glass. Stakes or strings are used to support 
the vines until they have reached the wires 
upon which they are to run. When the vines 
in the outer rows have reached a point over 
the edge of the center bed, they should be 
pinched off, as should those in the center bed 
when they reach the ridge. This wili cause 
side shoots to be sent out, upon which the 
fruit will be formed. 

In order to secure the development of fruit 
upon most of the common varieties of cucum- 
bers, artificial fertilization of the flowers must 
be resorted to when they are grown in forcing 
houses during the winter, unless a hive of 
bees is placed in the house for the purpose 


of carrying the pollen from the staminate 
flowers to the pistillates. It can be done by 
taking the pollen upon a small brush and 


dusting it over the pistils, and will be neces- 
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ter they should be placed on slatted shelves 
to the depth of six or eight inches, in some 
dry, airy place. They are capable of resisting 
considerable frost and will come out all right, 
if they are not moved when frozen, but it is 
safer to cover them with some straw or hay 
when severe cold sets in. In a small way 
they do very well scattered on a barn floor 
and covered over with hay suffivient to ex- 
clude frost. When kept in barrels these 
should have holes bored in the sides for ven- 
tilation and should be left unheaded until 
shipping time. 








Remedy for,Potato Scab.—The chief cause of 
scabby potatoes isa fungus of bacterial origin. 
This fact seems to have been abundantly dem- 
onstrated. Certaineconditions of soil and 
climate are favorable to the development of 
the germs. But ifthe germs of the disease 
upon the seed are destroyed before planting, 
by so much will liability to scab in the new 
croj’ be reduced. ‘Chis may be done by soak- 
ing the cut tubers from 13 to 3 hours in from 
2 to 24 oz corrosive sublimate to 15 gals water. 


























INTERIOR VIEW OF A CUCUMBER FORCING HOUSE 


fuel can be saved, by digging trenches under 
where the rows of plants are to he set, one 
foot wide and deep, and filling with fresh 
horse manure. This will gradually decompose 
and will furnish bottom heat to accelerate the 
growth of the plants and later on supply food 
for the development of the crop of fruit. 

In houses with wide beds, it will be well to 
have the rows at least three feet apart, while 
five or six will be preferable, and to grow the 
plants with two in a pot or box, setting them 
three feet apart in the rows, and training the 
plants in opposite directions. Between the 
rows the trellises are placed. These consist 
of wire one foot apart upon either side of an 
A-shaped framework extending nearly to the 
glass., The vines will be trained up on either 
side and it will form a series of galleries, 
within which the cucumbers can be gathered 
and the vines tended, as seen in the accompa- 
hying engraving. 

For use in ordinary even span houses, with 
a wide bed in the center and narrow ones on 
the sides, a good method is to plant two rows 
in each of the side beds and fourin the cen- 
ter, at intervals of two feet each way, but so 





sary unless some of the English forcing varie- 
ties are grown. They will develop without 
pollen and it is thought by some growers that 
they should not be pollinated, as it is likely 
to cause an enlargement at the ends of the 
fruit. Of course the seeds will not fill out 
unless the flowers are fertilized and this will 
be an improvement in addition to what is 
gained in the improved form of the fruits and 
in labor. 

As the fruits develop,the larger ones should 
be supported by slings of ratiia to relieve the 
vines of their weight and prevent their being 
torn down from their supports, but if the vines 
are carefully-tied to the trellis with raffia the 
ordinary varieties can be grown without ty- 
ing up the fruits. The crop should be ready 
for market in from sixty to eighty days from 
the date of sowing the seed. For most mar- 
kets the common garden varieties are the only 
ones that are profitable, the White Spine and 
a strain known as Arlington White Spine 
being most commonly grown. 





Keeping Onions.—A. D., Ind: Where large 
quantities of onions are to be kept over win- 


Not one potato gruwer in 100 as yet uses this 
very simple safeguard against potato scab. It 
will not absolutely insure against scab, but in 
almost every case where tests have been made 
under controlled conditions, the result has 
been extremely favorable to this treatment. 
We would by all means urge that it be gener- 
ally employed, since the cost and labor in- 
volved are very slight. 





Dont’s.—Don’t put frosty bits in a horse’s 
mouth. 

Don’t try to make horses skate over icy 
roads with smooth shoes. 

Don’t leave a horse’s legs and belly crusted 
with mud and slush after driving. 

Don’t keep the back-strap and checkrein 
both so short as to draw the horse’s head and 
tail together like a fan-tail pigeon. 

Don’t use ‘‘cuss words’’ toa horse. He 
cannot swear back, but will think it all the 
same. 

Don’t leave a horse standing unblanketed 
in the cold. 
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THE HOG. 


A Complete Swine Breeder’s Plant. 


S. F. SMITH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The breeding plant here illustrated is for 
ten or more sows and has been found to 
answer the purpose. As managed, it keeps 
the sows and pigs in good health, having 
clean pens, ample range for exercise and 
pure running water at all times. At @ is a 


pasture, with run- 
trees. It is 
is a 


tiela of about 10 acres for 
ning water and plenty of 
accessible to every pen and yard. At b 


shade 


large yard with covered shed half opened 
south. It makes a fine place to turn in young 
pigs after taken from their dam till sold. 
They can be put in the pasture field also, if 





a 











HOGS AND POULTRY 





and pigs do their best, some arrangement 
must be made to feed them separately. At Zé 
is the feed room,with a large tank for mixing 
slop, bins for the different feeds, stuffs, 
water, etc. The floor and tank should be so 
high that the slop will run from the bottom 
of the tank directiy into the car. 

At the lower right corner are shown two of 
the summer breeding pens and yards. The 
pens and yards can be continued out on both 
sides of the feeding alley,as many as are need- 
ed. Each pen and yard is for one sow and 
pigs, and they are planned the same as _ those 
inthe basement. They are made of one-inch 
boards, battened and are rain and wind proof. 
The end toward the south is six inches high. 
A hinged door runs nearly the width of the 
building two feet high, and can be dropped 
in good weather, allowing plenty of air and 
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the 


de- 


desired Ate that 
barnyard and feeding alleys 

sired, the sows can be let out from 
the winter and summer breeding 


are gates open into 
When it is 
aor from 
into 


pens 


the boar’s yard, at d. The boar has a well 
built covered shed for sleeping and a large 
yard for exercise; he can also be turned into 
the pasture field, which is necessary to keep 


him in vigorous health. 


Ateisa track that leads from the feeding 


room in the barn basement to all pens and 
yards. The track for feed car and troughs of 
the different pens should all be the same dis- 
tance apart. The car should have a slide 


the bottom, with handle to raise 
and lower the slide. On reaching the trough, 
raise the slide and slop will run from the car 
directly into the trough. With this arrangement 
a larger number of animals can be fed in a 
very short time. Atfarethe breeding pens 
for those sows that are expected to farrow in 
cold weather. About two weeks before a sow 
18 expected to come in,’’ she is led from @ 
into one of the pens, where she is confined 
till her pigs are about tive weeks old, or long- 


opening at 


sé 


er if the weather be very cold. She is then 
put in one of the outside pens and yards, and 
after the pigs are weaned 1s put in large field. 

The pens in the barn are divided into three 
apartments, sleeping, feeding room for sow, 
and one for pigs. Leading into the alley 
from the pens are doors two feet wide for 
the attendant or sows to go in or o1 The 
two large apartinents are divided by a_ puarti- 
tion three feet high, running back two feet 
from the wall. Atgis a small place parti- 


tioned off from the sleeping room, next to the 
alley. A small trough runs the width of the 
pen, where the young things are fed just as 
soon as they can be taught to drink milk and 
At his a small opening 
where the pigs can enter, but not 
enough tor the sow to pass. This is very 
important, as all the feed the pigs can be in- 
duced to eat or drink not only promotes their 
growth, but isa great help to keep up the 
strength of the sow. A large litter of pigs 
is a big drain on the sow and to have the sow 


crack whole oats. 


large 








MODEL PIGGERY 








At the west side, over the sleeping 

window two feet square to give 
light when all doors are closed, also a door 
opening into the yard. At the east side, fac- 
ing the alley, is a door the hight of the build- 
ing, Opening into the feeding room, a small 
door to put in bedding and a separate place 
to feed the sow and pigs. This building is 10 
x12 feet. 


sunshine. 
roonl, 18 a 


The pens and yards are so planned that a 
large number of animals can be fed in the 
least possible time and with satisfaction to 
the attendant. All troughs are protected 
from the weather, a point any one who has 
fed a lot of pigs in exposed troughs can ap- 
preciate, saving sowe profanity and soiled 
clothes. At every rain or snow the troughs 
become filled with water and mud, which 


must be cleaned out before every meal and 
if the weather is cold, it freezes and the cut- 
ting out of the ice is no easy job. Each pen 
has separate troughs to feed the pigs, a point 
which many breeders overlook. If there is 
only one trough, when the pigs begin to feed, 
about the second week, they eat with the sow 
and very often she throws them out,head over 
heels, very likely hurting their backs or lam- 
ing them. Another point is that each animal 
can be changed from any one pen or yard into 


another without disturbing in any way the 
other animals. All pens are built tight to- 


wards north and all can be opened south. 
Sl 


Pasteurizing Milk is a subject upon which 
we have bad a number of inquiries recently. 
The whole matter is very fully set forth in 
Monrad’s book, Pasteurization and Milk Pres- 
ervation,which also has a chapter on selling 
milk. It has 79 illustrations and is sent post- 
paid for 50u from Orange Judd Company’s book 
headquarters, 52 Lafayette place, N Y city. 
This method is more satisfactory than steril- 
izing milk in that it accomplishes the same 
results—that is, kills all germs, bacteria, etc, 
without injuring the quality of the milk in 
any way by making it more indigestible, as is 
said to be the result of sterilization. 
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Roosts and Feed Trough for Poultry, 


MARY B. KEECH. 
There are many ways of constructi1 
placing roosts. The should be 
them comfortable for the fowls and « " 
ient for the attendant in handling ani 


alm 



















ARRANGED ROOSTS 


FIG 1. 


BADLY 


Place all roosts back from the windows 
out of the way of drafts. They 
low and of a uniform hight. Bruising of feet 
is frequently caused by fowls jumping down 
from a high perch. If arranged one above an- 


ing. 


should be 


other, as seen in Fig 1, the fowls will mp 
from the lowest perch to the next and the 
stronger fowls will crowd down the weaker 
ones. The highest perch will be uncomforta- 


bly crowded while a portion of the lower on: 
are unoccupied. The fear of danger will 
prompt fowls to seek the highest roosting 
place. If the roosts are level, no injury 
getting on and off will occur and the fowls 
will not crowd one another. 

The following arrangement is a convenie! 
one. Make a tight platform a foot and a half 
























FIG 2. PROPERLY ARRANGED ROOSTS 
from the floor, to catch the droppings. 
Around the edge naila strip 1x3 to keep the 
droppings from scattering and which will give 
a step for the fowls in going on and off. A 
platform arranged in this way is conducive to 
cleanliness, as the fowls will not step in the 
manure and track it overthe floor. Place the 
roosts a foot above the platform and rest them 
firmly in a slot or mortise, as seenin Fig 2. 
Make them of 2x3 scantling, rounded on the 
upper side, planed perfectly smooth so that 
the fowls will not be likely to get splinters in 
their feet. Smooth roosts are easily cleaned 
and do not harbor lice. The perches should 
be far enough apart to prevent soiling of plu- 
mage; 14 or 15 inches is about the right dis- 
tance. Allow one foot on the roost for 
fowl of the large breeds and less for the small 
breeds. 

In Fig 3 is seen a handy feed trough. It is 
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‘ \ 
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each 














FIG 3. CONVENIENT FEED TROUGH. 

V-shaped and securely fastened to the wall of 
the poultry house. It can be recommended 
from the fac. that it oceupies no floor 
and being up from the floor the fowls cannot 
get in it with their feet, thus soiling and wast- 
ing the food. <A trough five inches deep and 
five feet long will accommodate 15 fowls. For 
a large flock several small troughs are better 
than one large one. Putin the soft food and 


room 


spread it from one end to the other. As soon 
as the fowls are through eating the trough 
should be swept out. Once a week it should 


dis- 


be washed with hot water. Many bowel 
eases may be traced to the filth eaten in the 





















soft food. It is impossible for fowls to pick 


up soft food from a filthy surface without 
swallowing the adhering filth. 
———EESEE 
reat Teal Vs Fresh Ground Bone. 

It is impossible to state the comparative 
value,for so much depends upon the condition 
of the bones. Ifthere is much fresh meat 
clinging to the bones and the bones are filled 
with marrow, the bones are of much greater 
value than they would otherwise be. Taking 
them as they run, I should say that meat 
meal would be considerably the more valu- 
able.—|[H. 8S. Babcock. 

We consider fresh ground green bone 10 
tines better than scraps or meat meal, as it is 
often called. We eat our meat fresh; we do 
not buy ‘‘powdered beefsteak.’’ We have had 
flocks of Brahmas that would leave from one- 
half to three-quarter of their morning mash 
—when mixed with scraps. Have _ taken 
away such leavings and placed another mash 
in its place, sometimes without meat and 
sometimes mixed with fresh cut bone, and 
the hens would dip into it eagerly, thereby 


fully convineing me that fresh cut bone was 
preferable to scraps. Cut bone should be fed 
or thrice a week—and not every day. 
I. K. Felch & Son, Middlesex Co, Mass. 
Twenty-five per cent more eggs in a given 
time from fresh ground green bone than from 
meat meal.—[W. M. Hughes, NewportCo, RI. 
The question is difficult to answer. Ground 
green bone is, I think, much better than any 


twice 


of the prepared meat meals; there is, how- 
ever, danger of feeding too much, unless 
cooked. ‘There is no reason why bone meal, 


if fresh and properly prepared, should not be 
nearly if not quite as good as cooked green 
ground bone, but when it is prepared, dned 
and kept indefinitely, it undoubtedly depreci- 
ates. I have never aralyzed any of the com- 
mercial bone meals and my remarks are there- 
fore only formed by reason.—[{Ezra Cornell, 
Tompkins Co, N Y. 

Meat and ground fresh 
laying in poultry; there is no doubt 


bone will induce 
of that. 


While I am sure you cannot get more eggs in 
the life of the hens, you can hasten their 
work. You cannot get half the eggs fertilized 
for hatching, and the majority that are fer- 
tilized will hatch weak chickens; then again 


if you push the meat and ground fresh bone too 
ird, you are almost sure to soon sicken the 
ock, but a moderate feed twice a week, and 
grain at allother times, and a variety at that, 


will work all right and you can hatch eggs 
and keep your chickens in health. I use fresh 
sround bone twice a week and no meat meal 


-where I can give chickens 
Couger, Shelby Co, Ind. 
No feeding experiments 


range.—([Sid 


No have been made 


here so as to indicate the relative value of 
these foods for laying hens. IEdonot know 
that their comparative value has been else- 


where determined. We have only the chemic- 
al analysis to judge from. According to a 
general estimate of the value of constituents, 
ind without considering the relative digesti- 


bility, meat meal is worth from one-sixth 
to one-half more than an equal weight of 
fresh bone. The meat meal contains only 


about five per cent of moisture, and is, there- 
fore, more concentrated than the bone, which 
ontains about per cent of water. The 
bone contains over 20 per cent of fat, and the 
meat meal about 12 per cent. Substituting 
one of these foods for the other would change 
the composition of the ration, forthe meal 
contains sometimes nearly twice as much 
crude protein as the bone. The dry meal 
contains nearly twice as much of ash or 
mineral matter as the fresh bone, the larger 
part of this in each case being phosphate of 
lime.—[Prof W. P. Wheeler, N Y Expt Station. 


or 
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Eggs for Hatching. 


« NELLIE HAWKS, NEBRASKA. 





Packed in proper shape and secured against 
possible chilling, eggs for hatching may be 
shipped long distances, even in early spring, 


and be depended upon to give good returns in 
chicks, 
breeding stock. 


from sound, healthy 
methods for pack- 


if fertile and 
Various 
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ing eggs for safe carriage are in vogue, but 
none has more followers than the basket and 
excelsior method, which is pretty generally 
adopted by breeders. 

The favorite is the five or ten pound grape 
basket. The five-pound size may be made to 


hold two sittings. Nor is it practically too 
large forthe single sitting of eggs. Where 
but one sitting is ordered, the basket is put 


up in flat package shape, and the thin board 
lid that comes for the purpose may then be 
puton, though it is not at all necessary. 
When two sittings of eggs are packed in the 
one basket, the package becomes,of necessity, 
quite rounded on top, and the lid is not used. 
Excelsior forms a deep cushion over the last 
layer of putin, and a strong muslin 
cover is taut sewed over all. Eggs wrapped in 
cotton will carry well, but its use adds some- 
what to the expense. Wrapped in paper only, 
they are not sufficiently protected from con- 
tact with each other, and many losses occur. 
sut carefully packed in excelsior they are 
safe,and though the trip be a thousand miles, 
no harm should come to them. 

Embed each individual egg in a nest of the 
excelsior, wrapping it firmly. Place wrapped 


eggs 


eggs side by side until the basket has been 
filled with one layer. There being thirteen 


eggs to a sitting usually, they will all find 
room without lying one wpon another. Five 
rows, with two eggs in a row will dispose of ten 
ofthem. The remaining three, without being 
wrapped, may be pressed into the spaces that 
will be found between the eggs in rows, and 
will also help to hold firmly the others. They 
are surrounded upon every side by the cush- 
1on of excelsior, and with another deep layer 
of the same material are ready for the muslin 
cover to be stitched on. Among every breed- 
er’s supplies should be fonnd shipping tags, 
business cards and slips of paper or labels, 
bearing in very large and conspicuous letter- 
ing the words ‘‘ Eggs for hatching.’’ One nat- 
urally wishes that the chance observer shall 
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LOTS OF EGGS 


when hens are fed green ¢ 
cut bone, cut by the 
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GREEN BONE CUTTER 

the standard of the world. 12 

sizes. $5 and up. C.O. D. or 

On Trial. Cat’l'’g free if you 
name this paper. 


7. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 

















know from whose yards the basket of eggs for 


hatching came, and the breeder seldom for- 
gets to give this information by means of his 
own card that gives name, address,and names 
of breeds of fowls handled. It is only the 
methodical, painstaking breeder that ever 
succeeds to any appreciable extent, and it is 
only such breeders that deserve to. 





Management of Hen Manure.—T. T. E., 
Bucks Co, Pa: The best method of handling 
hen manure is to keep constantly some dry 
muck, earth, soil or sand under the roosts and 
clean it out at least once a week. Then mix 
all with three or four times its bulk of dry 
soil or muck and keepin a perfectly dry place. 
Work over whenever the heap commences to 
heat until ready for use. Such fertilizer 
should not be plowed or spaded under deeply, 
but lightly raked or harfowed in the ground 
at the time of planting. 
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=—— INCUBATION} 
: is the first step in the poultry | 
> business and muchof future suc- 
? cess depends upon its complete- ¢ 
: ness, There is no failure where @ 
o RELIABLE © INCUBATOR ¢ 
. SS Eis used. Itis fully warranted and ¢ 
: is the product of twelve years of 
9 experience, it has never been beaten in aé 
6 Show, It is not like its competitors—it is better.) 
$ aeiiasitiieneate peck on BODEN Gi Send 10c for it. 4 
 RELIA ATOR AND BROODER CO. QUINCY- ILLS. q 
i BY STEAM— 
ATCH Chickens With the MODEL 










% | EXCELSIOR Incubator 
Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
tng. Thousands in 
operation. 


first-class Hatcher made 


114 tol 22. Sth Nt. Quiney TL 


SEND FOR sample copy of 
CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Illustrated Magazine and a 
Catalogue of BEE SUPPLIES. Valuable 
book on Bees given FREE toeach one who men 


‘ions this paper. THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 


Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
S lus. Catalogue. 













































: THE IMPROVED 
fess —— ee by Steam. Absolutely 
$ Bet) self-regulating. The simplest, most 
——t reliable, and aon vest Sreb-eless Hatcher 
in the market. Clreulars FRE 
GEO. ERTEL O0., QUINOY, ILL, 
GAMES FRE & useful articles for only 2-6mo. subs. 
to PoultryKeeper at 25c. Every poultry 
raiser wants this leading poultry paper. Sample free. 
&ddress POULTRY KEEPER Co.,Box 4 Parkesburg, Pa. 
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URKEY 


2.~-., Profusely Ilustrated. 




















































How to 
=» Grow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade- 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experi- 
ence of the most successful experts in 
turkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar- 
Ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, ILL 
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What Is Stable [lanure? 


In former times, the excrement of domestic 
animals was the only plant food at the com- 
mand of the farmer; it was the only depend- 
ence, and its use has not ceased, for it is still 
largely relied upon, although it is now gener- 
ally used in conjunction with other fertiliz- 
ers, asa sort of foundation upon which to 
build. It is still one of the most important 
fertilizing materials und it is more universal- 
ly used than any other single substance. It is 
surely entitled to receive the first considera- 
tion. 

Barn manure is a general term covering the 
mixture of the excrement of cattle, horses and 
or that of cattle and swine only, or 
that of cattle only. Horse manure, when kept 
distinct from the general mass, is separately 
classed, and is used for special purposes. On 
the ordinary farm, manure is a mixture of the 
excrement of the leading farm animals. There 
are several striking characteristics that are 
pecuharities of barn manure. The most no- 
ticeable of these is the large quantity of vege- 
table matter it contains; and incidentally the 
large amount of water. This organic matter 
is the greatest peculiarity of manure, and 
from it certain effects are produced in the soil 
that cannot be obtained from any other ferti- 
lizer 

Another peculiarity is that manure is a com- 
plete fertilizer; it contains some of every ele- 
ment that 1s required by growing crops—nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash, as the more 
important plant food elements, as well as 
lime and magnesia. A third peculiarity is the 
variability of the quantities of these food ele- 
ments, depending upon the classes of animals 
contributing to its formation,—cattle, horses 
and swine,—some one or two of which may be 
upon the fodder rations employed in 
feeding the stock; upon the export of miik 
from the farm; upon the quantity of foreign 
matter incorporated as bedding,or absorbents; 
upon the percentage of the urine and dry ex- 
crement, and upon the way in which it has 
been preserved, whether properly housed, or 
exposed to the leaching of rains and winds. 

The value of manure as a fertilizer has been 
appreciated for generations. The investiga- 
tions of science have not displaced its stand- 
ing, or curtailed its use. For 1t is both the 
cheapest, and, all things considered, the best 
general manure at hand. It will always be 
used whenever the soil requires fertilizing,and 
where live stock is kept. 

The feed has a great effect upon the quality 
of the manure. In its passage through the 
animal, the food loses what is taken out by 
the growth of the animal and by the milk. A 
good deal of carbonaceous matter, which has 
no fertilizing value, is also burned 1n the sys- 
tem to supply animal heat, but all the rest of 
the food passes into the dung orurine. The 
waste of the digested food is voided in the 
urine, the undigested in the solid manure. Of 
the two, the urine is the more valuable; it is 
also more difficult to preserve. Other things 
being equal, the richer the foud, the richer the 
manure. Nothing is added to the manure in the 
process of the feed going through the animal. 
You can getin the manure only what there 
was in the feed, less what the animal used, 
and you won’t get that unless both solids and 
liquids are preserved. If you feed swale hay 
you get swale hay manure; if your stock is 
fed with rich feeds like cottonseed meal and 
bran, their manure is correspondingly richer 
in plant fond. 

A ton of manure from ordinary farm stock, 
not wel! bedded with chaff to absorb the 
urine, this being worked into the pile of solid 
excrement, will contain about 1350 Its of 
water, 475 lbs of organic matter and 175 lbs of 
ash. The latter contains, of potash 11 Ibs, 
phosphoric acid 8 Ibs, lime 6 lbs, magnesia 
4 lbs, and the rest is sand, carbonic and sul- 
phuric acids, iron, alumina and soda. The 
organic matter (that portion which will bura 
off at a high temperature when perfectly dry) 
contains about 10 ibs of nitrogen. Manure 
from poorly fed stock, especially if absorbents 
are not used on the manure piie, if exposed to 
the weather, may not contain half these 
quantities. On the other hand, richly fed 
stock, carefully bedded, may yield manure 


swine, 


absent; 
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twice as rich in plant food as the average just 
Wide variety exists 
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How Not to Fertilize for Tobacco. 


stated. in manures. 


It is important to avoid applying to the soil 
substances which might injure any desirable 
quality in the leaf. For instance, it is going 
too far to assert that the use of chlorides in- 
variably produces tobacco of mferior quality, 
for occasional experiments demonstrate the 
contrary, but growers will do well to avoid 
the use of chlorides, which, as the experience 
in all countries agrees, are likely as a rule 
to injure the burning quality of cigar leaf. 
Chlorides exist as chloride of sodium, or 
common salt and chloride of potash, or muri- 
ate of potash. Low grade sulphates of potash, 
such as kainit, carnallite, krugite, etc, also 
contain a large admixture of common salt, 
and therefore should not be used. 

It has been found that the texture of the leaf, 
and to some extent its burning quality, is fre- 
quently injured by certain coarse forms of 
nitrogenous matter, and some substances, as 
castor pomace, are regarded with disfavor by 
manufacturers, some of whom refuse to pur- 
chase a crop grown on pomace. This isa 
matter of far Jess consequence than the pres- 
ence uf chlorine, for the deleterious effects of 
coarse nitrogen compounds can easily be 
eliminated. And castor pomace itself can be, 
and is, used with perfect safety, when it is 
intelligently handled. In fact, this pomace is 
@ very popular tobacco fertilizer in some sec- 
tions, and déalers who profess to refuse to 
buy crops grown upon it, nevertheless do pur- 
chase many a lot so grown, being kept in ig- 
norance of the fact by the grower, and no 
complaint is made when the grower is_ skill- 
ful, and has a reputation for producing geqd 
tobacco. The Poquonock experiments cer- 
tainly indicate castor pomace when it 1s prop- 
erly used. 

The same objection can be raised against 
coarse animal matter, such as green slaughter 
house waste, coarse meat scraps, etc. The 
whole point is, that when such matter is ap- 


WORK 


plied directly to the land, it should be 
early in the fall, that the process of 
fermentation and putrefaction may pass 
before the plants are set. Such matter d 
poses with an _ excessive ferment 
amounting to a violent putrefaction, an: 

ing to the coarse, lumpy form, this ex: 
fermentation is long coutinued,and the n 
enous matter is not wholly converted 
nitrates, and other forms suitable for 
growth, until a long time has elapsed 

early stages of this violent decay create 
dition in the soil that is bad for quality 
bacco, developing a leaf with coarse té 

large veins and an excess of woody 
Wherever possible, all animal and vegetable 
matter should be ground to a fine, dry now. 
der, in which form itis much more easily 
disintegrated and that, too, without exc: ‘ 
fermentation. Furthermore, a 
even distribution of the 
made, which insures a thorough fertilizing of 
the land, avoiding the liability of omitting 
parts of the field. 

The trouble with this class of materials is 
entirely in the mechanical condition. Coarse 
fertilizers are proverbially slow. The 
matter, ina finely divided state, can be used 
with perfect safety. But if, as in castor pom- 
ace, this is impossible, it should be applied so 
long in advance of the crop that all danger of 
excessive decomposition shall have passe be- 
fore the plants are set. Chlorine in any form 
should be avoided by the skillful grower, and 
coarse nitrogenous matter should be sed 
with discretion and with an understanding of 
its dangers and limitations. These constitute 
the only forms of plant food that are positive- 
ly dangerous, and that should not be used be- 
cause of the danger. Phosphoric acid is not 
assimilated by the crop to any material ex- 
tent, and its application, in more than very 
moderate quantity, is unnecessary, and 
therefore wasteful, unless the ient 
in this element, but its presence does not pro- 
duce any markedly bad results; it is simply 
useless to incur the expense of an element 
that is not required. 


ive 
much re 
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The BEST SEEDS that Grow! 
Hundreds of illustrations and remarkable Novelties, 
**The Leading American Seed Catalogue.”’ 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR 


Tells the plain truth about 


painted from nature, Known as 


aa Mailed FREE to all. 
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AT DUTCH. SALZER’S NORTHERN-GROWN SEEDS 

Produce the finest ve 
lanted—No 
gain 100,000 new customers this year 


tables and choicest fows . 
» East, South, West. We wish 
with fais i= : 


view we offer $1.00 for 14 cents, postpal 
es NOVELTIES FOR 14c.—W ORTH $1.00. 
kg. _Biemarek Cucumbeér, 15c.; 1 pkg. Res Ball Beet, 


i C5 
Carrot, 10¢.3 1 


a Giant Onion, 15¢.; 
pkgs. Brilliant Flowers, 


1 pkg. Earliest Muskmelon, 1 0c.; 1 pkg. 


Earliest 


kg. Emp. Wilhelm Lettuce, 15¢.3 1 pkg. 
1 pkg. 14 Day Radish, 10c., and & 


15¢c.—total #1.00—sufficient for 


rare vegetables and exquisite flowers all summer long! 


Mammoth farm, vegetable and 


lant catalogue, & cents 


=a DOSstage, or mailed free to intending buyers. 








either a packet of the Extra Early Tree Tomato or a large packet of our Star Mixed 


PERFECT MARVEL. THE BEST 
TOMATO IN THE WORLD and just what 
everyone wants. It is EXTRA EARLY and bears 
abundantly and continuously through the entire 
season. The fruit is bright red and of the FINEST 
FLAVOR ; the plant is DISTINGUISHED FROM ALL 
OTHERS BY ITS TREE FORM, standing erect and 
requiring no support at all. No ONE who hasa 
garden should be without it. 

Stokes, Franklin,Tenn.,writes: “I’ve tried 
your Extra Early Tree Tomato the last two years 
and its the finest variety I’ve ever grown or seen.”’ 

BEET, Dewings—Good round table sort. 
RADISH, Searlet Turnip—A splendid early variety. 
LETTUCE, Hansons—A head variety of fine quality. 
We will send one packet each of the Tree To- 
mato, Beet, Radish and Lettuce for only Ten Cents. 


SOME RARE GERMAN PANSIES. 
To those who do not wish Vegetable Seeds we 
will send one packet each of the following rare 
Pansies for only Ten Cents: Beauty, fawn. —Snow 
Queen, white.—Blue Prince, blue. —King of Yellows, 
yellow.— Or for 6 cents in otampe we will send 
ansy Seeds. Our 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and 30 cent Certificate mailed with order for any of the above. 


MAY & CO., Seep Growers, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


— 


May & Oo. are perfectly reliable.—Zd. 











Winter Work Against Insects--Ill. 


JOHN B. SMITH, SC D. 
[See issue of Jan 23 for Part land Jan 30 for Part 

Ul. This Part III concludes the series.] 

Some of our worst plant lice live through 
the winter in the partly grown condition on 
such vegetation as remains alive. For in- 
stance, the rosettes of most of the cruciferous 
weeds,and of dandelion and similar plants, har- 
bor a considerable number of injurious plant 
lice, like thoseinfesting the melon, cabbage, 
turnip, radish and other plants. Clearing the 
land during the winter of these weed rosettes 
will at the same time destroy the plant lice. 
This recommendation is especially import- 
ant where cucurbitaceous vines are subject 
to the attack of the melon louse. The latter 
is one of the insects which seems to winter 
on a large variety of weedy plants, and if we 
get rid of all weeds we also get rid of a very 
large proportion of the plant lice. If we con- 
sider that a single plant louse may become the 
parent of several millions in even one season, 
it must not be considered that little is accom- 
plished if only a comparatively few specimens 
are actually destroyed. It may mean all the 
difference between a disastrous attack and a 
slight infestation, easily outgrown by the 
plants. 

Very often insects hibernate in the egg or 
larval stage upon the plants which served 
them as food during the summer. The cab- 
bage louse, for instance, we can find, either 
as an egg or as a partly grown larva, upon the 
stuiups left in the field after the heads have 
been taken out. In spring some winged forms 
make their appearance, and fly away to safe 
places, before the farmer gets ready to clear 
up. The stumps, therefore, should be de- 
stroyed during the winter, or at all events be- 


fore warm weather induces reproduction 
among the plant lice. It is a good general 


rule to destroy all crop remnants just as soon 
as the crop is done with, for by that process 
there will be destroyed also such insects as 
hibernate in it. Many insects winter in the 
pupal stage on or below the surface of the 
ground or among rubbish. The general clear- 
ing up recommended for the larval forms will 


prove effective also in many cases against 
pup, and especially important is it to de- 
stroy crop remnants, which, in or among 


their dry stalks or stumps, carry over a vast 
number of pup. 

Many of our best known and most destruc- 
tive species winter as adults, hiding among 
rubbish of all kinds, in crevices of boards, 
logs or trees, deep among the grass and weeds, 
or even among their roots. Sometimes they 
burrow into decaying stumps, or bury them- 


selves among the moss or loose growth at 
their base. In fact the earth on and below 


the surface shields vast numbers of insects of 
all kinds and in all stages. Many of the 
bugs or Hemiptera hibernate as adults, among 
them the ‘‘squash bug,’’ the ‘‘chinch bug’’ and 
the ‘‘Harlequin cabbage bug.’’ The chinch bug 
gets among the matted roots and crown shoots 
of certain grasses, while the others above 
mentioned find shelter where they can. Some 
of the leaf hoppers winter in this stage; e g, 
that infesting grapes, and these find shelter 
among the fallen foliage. Many beetles hiber- 
nate in this condition, among them the potato 
stalk borer, elm-leaf beetle, and asparagus 
beetle. The first of these remains in the pota- 
to stalks all winter, and by simply destroying 
these, it can be destroyed. The others 
get into crevices of kinds and even into 
houses. 

It would be ea&y to speak of numerous other 
species that can be checked by winter work; 
but enough has been shown to indicate clearly 
the importance of such work, as well as its 
character. In most instances it means clean- 
liness everywhere, supplemented by plenty of 
whitewash. Few insects like whitewash, and 
most of them avoid a surface covered with it. 
Keep the ground clear of all crop remnants; 
destroy as far as may be all weedy growths, 
and clean out line and other fences; do all 
the trimming or pruning possible before warm 
weather sets in, and burn all the cuttings; 
get rid of all dead wood, of all brush heaps, 
of all dead or dying trees, and of dead or dy- 
ing vegetable matter generally; wash all 
fruit trees with strong soap suds, and scrape 


aiso 


all 
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those that are rough barked before doing it; 
whitewash all fences, all sheds, and all wood 
structures in whose crevices insects might 
find shelter. Whitewashing is easy if you 
have a knapsack sprayer with a Vermorel 
nozzle. Simply spray it on as you would bor- 
deaux mixture, and it will make a more thor- 
ough, more economical, and more even job 
than the best brush, while the labor and time 
expended are reduced to a ninimum. 





The Lake Champlain Apple Section—Fruit 
growers are giving the closest kind of atten- 
tion to the apple industry in that part of 
Grand Isle Co, Vt, which is surrounded by 
the waters of Lake Champlain. In the coun- 
ty there are nearly 35,000 bearing trees and in 
addition 17,000 which will come into bearing 
within the next few years. The Vermont ex- 
periment station reports that 51 out of 128 
growers sprayed one to four times last year, 
an excellent showing considering that many 
of the answers were from persons not espe- 
cially engaged in the apple business. The va- 
rieties most grown at present are Spy, Green- 
ing, Baldwin, Snow, Talman Sweet, Pound 
Sweet, Golden Russet, King of Tompkins 
Co, Ben Davis and Yellow Bell Flower. The 
Arctic is a new variety and is being exten- 
sively planted. The young trees are upright; 
the fruit is fair sized and has good marketa- 
ble qualities. 





Spineless Gooseberries.—After one year’s 
trial of the spineless gooseberries in this 
country, they have proved to be all that was 
claimed for them by their introducer here, 
Mr C. H. Joosten. Althongh last season has 
been unusually unfavorable to gooseberries, 


the young plants have made a satisfactory 
growth and were not attacked by mildew. 


From what wecan learn, this new race of 
gooseberries will have far more extended tri- 
als this year than it had last season, which we 
shall watch with much interest. 


Pruning Trees.—Cut as close to the  col- 
lar as possible and not injure it. Make the 
scar smooth and flat, and when it is large, 
cover the wound with white lead or grafting 
wax, to prevent the check and keep the air 
out. 








And strength are combined in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. One hun- 

dred doses one dollar is pecul- onry 
iar to and true only of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This is why a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
contains more curative power than any other. 
The great merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, proved 
by its wonderful cures, has placedit not only 
in the front rank of medicines but has given it 
a place alone and unapproachable as the One 
True Blood Purifier. It has accomplished 
thousands of cures of scrofula, rheumatism, 
and other 
troubles. It is the great building up medicine. 
Be sure to get only Hood’s, because 


Fiood s 


Sarsaparitta 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Prepared by C. Il. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
are the only pills to take 


7. me 
Hood S Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


dyspepsia, neuralgia, salt rheum 

















EVERCREENS 


Ornamental, Fruit Trees, Vines, etc., 106 
pEvergreens 2 to 5 ft., $10.00. 50 similar 
+ bargains, 100 seedlings, $1.00, delivered 
free, hardy varieties all sizes, nursery 
grown. Cash commissions for clubs. 
llustrated catalogue free. Good local 
=/Salesmen Wanted. D. FE 4L, 

= KVERGREEN SPECIALIST, DUNDEE, ILL, 
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We are now mailing FREE on application 
our Ninety-Sixth Annual Catalogue of 


Hich Class Seeds 


Containing the largest collection in the world, 
including onr NEW WHITE PEACH-BLOW 
POTATO, orders for which should be sent in 
early, as the supply is limited. 


J. M. THORBURN & 60., 


115 John*Street, NEW YORK. 
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THIS JUBILEE BORDER 18 COPYRIGHTED. 





ot Since | 
N Adam Dug 


in the gardens around Eden has 
there been seen the peer of our 
“ JUBILEE ” CATALOGUE for 1897. 
To commemorate our fiftieth 
business year, we have pre- 
pared the most beautiful and 
valuable SEED and PLANT 
CATALOGUE the gardening 
world has ever seen. Every 
copy costs us 25 cts. to produce, 
but in honor of this our “JU- 
BILEE” year, we will send it 
this season to any one 
on receipt FREE of toc. (in 
stamps) to cover er qis and 
mailing. This “JUBILEE” 
CATALOGUE of “ EVERYTHING 
FOR THE GARDEN” is a mag- 
nificent book of 170 pages, on 
which are displayed over 500 
beautiful illustrations of Seeds 
and Plants, the work of our 
ownartists. Also six full-size 
colored plates which in artistic 
beauty have probably never 
been equaled, certainly never 
surpassed. 
he gorgeous products of our 
Gardens and Greenhouses are 
not only faithfully pictured and 
described in the Catalogue, but 
equally so every other desirable 
requisite, new and old, for both 
Farm and Garden. 
A “JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- 
VENIR” will also be sent without 
charge to all applicants for the 
Catalogue who will state where 
they saw this advertisement. § 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
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21 STYLES. 
BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogue and full treatise on spraying fruit 
and vegetable crops mailed free. Address 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 3 




















va, EMPIRE 
KING 
or ARFIELD KNAPSACK 


PERFECT AGITATORS. No scorching 
foliage. No leather or rubber valves. 
styles of Spray Pumps. Oatalogue FRE#. 
FLELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Market St., Lockport, N.Y. 






welve 














rut FORD’S "eh SEEDS 2c 


Seed Potatoes, Plants, Trees and Vines. Free cat- 
alog, unique, common sense, tells the truth, See it 


money. FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 


money. 
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Seasonable Hiuts About Window Plants. 


In mild weather let your plants 
much fresh air as possible. Lower the upper 
sashes even though the temperature outside 
should bea little below the freezing point, the 
warw air within will keep the cold out, and 
at the same time keep up a free circulation 
of healthy plant food. This absolutely 
necessary to keep the plants stocky and in 
health. Look them over carefully and _ fre- 
quently to see which of them needs water. 
Some plants will, in clear weather, require 
to be watered two or three times a day, while 
others may not require water more frequently 


have as 


is 


AND FLOWERS 


PLANTS 


to recom- 
novelties 
one of the 


never understand, as it has more 
mend it than any of the so-called 
of the last twenty-five years. It is 
most pleasing as well as most showy flower- 
ing plants in our gardens. Itis, or may be 
had, in bloom from June until November, not 
a plant with an occasional flower, but covered 
with blossoms at all times and these in 
harmony with the foliage that none are more 
beautiful for parlor or table decoration. It 
has no insect enemy, and will thrive in al- 
most any soil or situation. If shaded from 
the noonday’s sun, it will appear in perfec- 
tion: inthe most sunny situations it will 
thrive vigorously, but it fowers at midday, 


so 
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than once a week. More plants are injured 
by overwatering than from drouth. It is 
very easy to see when a plant is suffering for 
water, its drooping leaves will tell you that, 
but not so easy to see when it is suffering 
from water. Asarule, itis better to apply 
water in the morning, that the moisture will 
quickly pass off. It isa singular fact, that 
while plants will soon perish if not watered, 
that nothing is more injurious than too much 
water on the foliage. Plants should be syr- 
inged daily when the weather clear, but 
rarely in cloudy days. 

Keep all dead or decaying leaves picked off 
from the plants, and not permit them to fall 
among the roots, as they usually die from 
disease or from the attack of some insect 
enemy and to leave them among the plants 
encourage disease and death. Do not 
leave a plant in the window after it has out- 
lived its usefulness, it only detracts from the 
beauty of the window; and by all means 
avoid overcrowding. As _ your plants in- 
crease in size, lessen their number, in order 
that each may have sufficient room for perfect 
development. 


is 


is to 
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A Neglected, Beautiful Bedding Plant. 


Cc. L. ALLEN. 


Why the specialist has not taken up 
Vinca rosea or Madagascar periwinkle, 
its numerous varieties, and given it the 
prominerce in catalogs which has been given 
to greatly) nferior plants,is something I could 


the 
with 
same 


WHITE VINCA ROSEA 


during the hottest of the season, will feel the 
effect of the sun. 

Ease of cultivation is one strong point in 
its favor. Seeds sown in January in pot in 
the house, or in the greenhouse, will produce 
plants that will flower in June, and continue 
to do so until killed by frest. Quite contrary 
to most flowering plants, its seedlings come 
true to the types of pure white, crimson, or 
white with acrimson eye. The plants will 
average two feet in hight, and when planted 
eighteen inches apart each way, will com- 
pletely cover the ground. In cultivation, the 
better plan is to take up the plants upon the 
approach of frost and store them in boxes of 
sand inawarm cellar during winter. Let 
the sand become nearly dry, so that growth 
will not be stimulated, and after cutting back 
in spring to the leading stems, plant out after 
all danger from frost is passed and they will 
come into flower much sooner than the plants 
grown from seeds, and continue to bioom the 
entire season. 


Michigan Mint Oil is generally quiet at about 
$1.10 per lb. Farmers around here nearly sold 
out. J.ittle done last fall toward crop another 
year, and the exceedingly low price of oil will 
have its effect to reduce the acreage. On my 
own farm, I set out 135 acres mostiy in Nov. 
A few days ago it was doing well under the 
snow, having growing sprouts ready to peep 
through in early spring.—[J. T. Parker, Cass 
Co, Mich. 
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sugar, but best of all when made into one of 
those good old North Carolina persimmon 
puddings. With careful attention given to the 
experiments now in progress by experiment 
stations, I predict that before many years we 
shall see a wonderful improvement in this 
most excellent fruit. 
EE 


Care of Chrysanthemums in Winter.—Those 
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GFAND Tropical Decora- 
tive Fruit, and Useful 
Plants from the Four Corners 


naturally be made with regard to the leading | 
branches of farming and gardening pursued 

















in the locality. One of the most successful of the Earth. Headquarters 
and flourishing clubs we know of is the Bed- for Palms, etc. Catalogue 
ford farmers’ club, Westchester Co, N Y. full of information, FREE. 
The members meet once a month at the } Pana neg pl a 
home of some member, where usually an Fan Palm, Phenix Palm, 
inspection of the farm is made. Papers are Sago Palm, and Spanish 
read or addresses delivered and discussed, Mose, for 50 cents. 

and as the closing REASSEES BRSS.AneeFis 

_ event, ample justice 


is done to the repast 
provided by the host- 
ess. The following 1s 
a list of subjects dis- 
cussed during last year 
at their meetings: 
January—In view of 
past experiences, may 
we regard ensilage as 
an economical food for 
cattle? February—The 
seed supply for the 


cow TREES, PLANTS 


and vines; all kinds; 100.000 
FRUITTREZ8. Millions of fruit 
and vegetable plants; ever- 
greens, shrubs and shade 
trees. Stock first-class. 
peiben tow our owe cata- 
ogue free. A YER, 

Orange Co. Nurseries, Cornwall, N. Y. 


PRAY PUMPS 
DAISY”) &: 





















ucket—barrel. Continuous stream 
















farm and garden; a ft. Best for, orchard, garden, 

ee . A ouse. 175,000 sold. ave every im- 

March Country life tisfaction guaranteed. Prices 

on the farm as viewed . Ary hg a wo. 8, Seon, ORs 

e.: . 8, . ‘atalogue ‘ee. ent 

by a citizen; April— Wanted. W. M. Johnston & Co. Box of, Custen, 0. 
Incubators and_ the 
artificial rearing of 





FIG 1. MARION 


who keep chrysanthemums in the sitting room 
or greenhouse during the entire winter make 
a great mistake. By so doing, the plant is 
kept excited sufficiently because of light, 
warmth and moisture, to induce it to make 
continuous efforis to- 


FIG 





chickens; 
kinds of flowers 


May — The 
easi- | 

est cultivated, and best | 
suited for our gardens and lawns; June—The | 
horse, the different breeds and purposes for | 
which he is bred; August—Kssentials to suc- 
cess in farming; September—Exhibition of 
farm, garden and household products; Octo- 


2. GOLDEN 


Have you read about THE COMET $2.50 to $6.00. 
GEM : 


Beats them ail. 

Y F R S Don’t buy till 
ou see them. 

end postal card for free cata.A har- 


vest for agts, write today. H.8.R RJohnstown,O. 





HAL L’S RAVORITE 
THE COMING NEW STRAWBERRY. 
It defies competition. 40 other kinds. Rasp- 
berries, blackberries, Asparagus Roots,etc. 
| HEADQUARTERS for second-crop 
seed Potatoes. Double crop and earlier 





ward growth. and in 
this manner its vital- 
itv is greatly weak- 
ened, and next year’s 
plants, grown from 
cuttings or sprouts 
taken from the _ old 
roots, are lacking in 
strength and vigor. 
The proper place for 
it, during the winter, 
is the cellar. There 
it should go immedi- 
ately after its bloom- 
ing period is past, and 
the old top should be 
cut off on setting it 
away. The cooler the 
place is, if frost proof, 











| than northern seed. Catalogue free. 
J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 


We Grow Seeds. 


Our Specialties are: 


| Cabbage, Celery, Onions, Tomatoes, 
| Potatoes and Improved Farm Seeds. 
Prices low. Please ask for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., 


Moreton Farm (P. O.); Monroe Co., N. Y~ 


EANCITY 


Finest flavor ; large and solid. 
Bear enormously. Denald’s 
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the better. Give no 
water un- less the soil 
seems likely to become 
really dry. Then 


FIG 3. 


give just enongii to produce 
a Slight moisture at the roots. If the cellar is 
dark, all the better. In March or April, bring 
up the pots, and give water enough to saturate 
the soil. Moisture at the roots, light and 
warmth, will eause the plant to start 
into growth. Scores of sprouts will spring up 
from the about the base of the old 
plant, and each one of these can be cut away 
from the old roots and made an independent 
plant.—[E. E. Rexford. 


soon 


roots, 


The Shortage in Western Honey—Recent ad- 
vices from our correspondents indicate that a 
large part of Utah’s honey crop has been ship- 
ped, although prices continue low undera 
rather restricted demand. Comb honey sells 
from first hands in Utah at 9}@9{c per lb and 
occasionally 10c, with extracted 5@6c per Ib 
in 5-gal cans. <A correspondent at Riverside 


reports no honey in California except small 
lots of inferior stock, whichis selling at 7@ 
10c per Ibfob shipping point; also a very 


little extracted honey which is quotable at 4@ 
5e. Pres Lovesy of the "tah beekeepers’ as- 
sociation says the stovk of honey there is not 
equal to the demand. 


Outlook for Apples in Missouri.—The crop in 
this part of the state did notamount to much, 
about 45 to 55 % of a full yield and poor char- 
acter. I think the present season has been 
the most unprofitable here for 20 years. The 
outlook at this time is very good, trees have 
gone into winter in good shape and weather 
so far favorable.—[{C. C. Bell, Cooper Co, Mo. 

Discussions at Farmers’ Meetings.—S. B. 
Woods, Va: The selection of subjects for dis- 
cussion at meetings of farmers’ clubs must 





Elmira Asparagus Koots; a 
new production of rare merit. 








SEEDLESS WILD FIG 4. OBLONG WILD en tke Fruits coe 
Peacu Seed. CatalogicyFREE. 
ber—Drainage: November—Nuts for profit; HARBISON’S NURSERIES, BEKLLN, my. 
December— Points in making fancy butter. | 
For more detailed ideas see the very com- PEACH AND OTHER TREE Sitice Wauaa 


plete article in this journal Dec 26, ’96, enti- 


| Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. Send for our Price List. 
tled A farmers’ club program. | 


EDWIN ALLEN & SON, New Brunswick, N. J. 











CAMPBELLS EARL 


Highest commendation from highest authorities. 
Early or late. Largest clusters, finest quality, not foxy. 


ed 


Our Marvelous New 


CRAPE 


Hardy, healthy, vigorous, 

Seeds need not 

We guarantee safe arrival by mai!. Largest stock of 

Introducer of unrivalled Red Jacket Gooseberry and Fay 
GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 


Best and most valuable. 
very productive. 
swallowed. None genuine without our seals. 


Grape Vines in the World. Small Fruits. 


Currant. Catalogue free. 








. = — — na ee 


Buy direct and pay but one profit. No nursery carries 
& more complete assortment of the best in A 
Bulbs, Smal! Trees, etc. sent by mail postpaid. Larger 
by express or freight. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
bags included, $6.00. 24 choice small fruits, or 12 hardy roses, free with each order. Catalogue an 
samples on application. Write to-day. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
guaranteed. 43d Year, 32 Greenhouses, 1000 Acres. 
EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedsman, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 








Plants, Roses, Vines, Bulbs, Seeds, 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CoO., Box 169, PAINESVILLE, OHIQ: 


Don't buy trash. Don't pay two prices. But send for 


our free catalogue today, it tells itall, an elegant book 


of 168 pages profusely illustrated. Seeds, Plants, 
Special offer. Ten bushels “Mortgage Lifter Oats” (new) the earliest and heaviest variety grown; 
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Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. ’98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1898; Feb. 98, to February 1, 1898, 
and soon. Some time is required after money is received 
ore the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
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Discontin uances— Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
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Canvassers Wanted in every town to 
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Advertising Rates on application. For Farmer 
Chative advertising rates, see that department 
Foreign Sabscriptions—To all foreign countries 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
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of any subscriber who should find them other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons. 
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WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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The Prize Awarded. 


Before election we offered $25 to the sub- 


scriber who stated most accurately the num- 
ber of electoral votes that would be cast for 
the winning national ticket. Each subscriber 


allowed to send in one only, all 
ts to be mailed before 6 pm, Nov 2. In 
tie, the vote bearing the earliest 
was to win, thus making it fair to 
part of country they 
It has not been possible to 


was guess 
ball 
case of a 
lark 


whatever the 





be located. 


award the prize until the presenttime. It 
now appears that McKinley and Hobart have 
received 271 votes of the 447 votes in the elec- 
toral college. Out of some thousands of bal- 
lots received, the lucky winneris Mr Ellis 


Hoopes of Vermont, Fulton county, Ill, whose 
vote written Oct 12 was mailed on the morn- 


ing of the 13th, a few hours earlier than a 
vote mailed at Springfield, Mass, at 4.30 p m 
of the same day, guessing the same number. 
The money has therefore been paid to Mr 
Hoopes. 

The silent hurrah which greeted the arbitra- 
tion treaty told how dearly the American peo- 


And they won’t give up that 
until they see better 

yet for rejecting it. 
arbitrating our lib- 
quicker 


ple love peace 

h appy prospec t 

than have been shown 

Let us see that we 

erties away in advance, and then the 

is confirmed the better. 
cuttin 


reasons 


+ 


are not 
the treaty 


Second in importance to none other in this 
broad land of ours, the live stock industry is 
once more on the up grade. Emphasized in 

report on another 


some detaii in our special 


EDITORIAL 


page, there is now every reason for renewed 
earnestness in better breeding and better 
feeding. Our great investigation that estab- 


lishes these encouraging facts, is only one of 
the many ways in which this journal is help- 
ing the live stock and other agricultural inter- 
ests of America. If every farmer, stock breed- 


er and rancher would subscribe for this jour- 
nal, we would be able to do still more for 


them. 


Do You Need a Vacation ? 





Do the farmer and his family need an annu- 
al vacation? If so, does such an outing pay? 
At what time of year should it be taken, and 
what sort of place, in general, should be vis- 
ited? Let’s hearfrom our subscribers or their 
families on this interesting question. The 
person writing the best essay of 500 words or 
less on this topic, and sending it to the Vaca- 
tion Editor not later than March 1, will re- 
ceive a prize of $3; the two others writing the 
next best will receive $1 each. The contest 
will be contined to subscribers of AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST and their families. Put your 
name and address at the head of the first 
sheet, and make your manuscript as legible 


and neat as possible. 
EEE 
President Eliot of Harvard and forty-nine 
other men have kindly taxed their massive 
intellects for several years past with a study 
of liquor laws and their operation, and dis- 
covered several facts,all of which were known 


to everybody before—though it isn’t every- 
body that can announce those facts in lan- 
guage so solemn and authoritative. To boil 
this ponderous report down, we learn that 
prohibition prohibits except where public 
sentiment is adverse, that the license system 
breeds political corruption, and that the dis- 
pensary system in South Carolina is a great 


political machine of which the governor is 
the engineer. 

vw 
More than two hundred textile mills were 


built in this country last year, mainly cotvon. 


What is more surprising is the fact that this 
is the largest number in several yeais, not to 


mention a third as many more projected. 
While many of the establishments, notably the 
woolen mills, were small, the growth in num- 
ber is highly encouraging. The showing is 
not so much due to present favorable condi- 
tions as to a contidence in the future. Itisa 
significant fact that the building of cotton 
mills is most prominent in the south, directly 
at the base of supply of the raw material. 
SE 

Let the Nicaragua canal be built. But let 
the United States dothe job direct instead 
of guaranteeing the bonds of a speculative con- 
The nation had a 


struction company. has 


pretty heavy dose of that sort of thing 1n the 
ease of the Union and Central Pacifie rail- 
roads. With an improved civil service and 


modern methods of construction, government 
can build the canal direct even cheaper than 
a corporation could, while this waterway 
should be operated in the interests of the peo- 
ple rather than a few promoters. 

= —_——E —_ 


The presentation of farmers’ interests before 
the ways and means committee at Washing- 
ton, by the editor of this paper, Dec 30, was 


a masterly stroke. It has the ring of the true 


metal. As you say, our congress was not 
elected to legislate either for trusts or foreign 
nations—America for Americans! And our 
congressmen must work for the interests of 
American farmers and producers, or they 
will go home to stay. We have no use for— 
and will never re-elect—men who work 
against our interests, or neglect to work for 
them. You are right—‘‘the farmers mean 


and our legislators are beginning 
to realizé the fact. Millions of farmers are 
grateful for the noble stand you took in 
their behalf.—[L. G. Wilson, Parsons, South 
Dakota. 
ar" The above is a sample of hundreds of 
letters we are receiving. Wecan only print 
afew but it does my heart good to get them. 
Let farmers subscribe for AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, unite in the sugar growers’ society 
and stand together for their own interests. 
{The Editor. 


business,’’ 


a 











THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


A Lot of Questions Answered. 


The best type of sugary beet is a root weigh- 

- ing 14 to 2 lbs, and looking more like a fat 

parsnip than the big beets or mangel-wurzels 

that some people seem to think are grown fo 
sugar purposes. 

There are numerous varieties of sugar beets, 
but Klein Wanzlebener is as much grown in 
this country as any. Seed of all the 
kinds, of pure quality and true to name, can 
be had of George Lueders & Co, New York 
city, who are importers of the best 
in Europe. The raising of beet seed is going 
to be quite an industry in this country. 

Small avd cheap factories are not profitable. 
In the present state of sugar manufacturing, 
only a large factory capable of working up at 
least 250 tons of beets per day of 24 hours can 

It is possible for a large 


leading 


growths 


operate successfully. 
central factory to have numerous rasping sta- 
tions but this is merely to save transportation 
of the raw beets to the central factory. There 
is loud eall for some means of making crude 
syrup or raw sugar from the beet in small 
factories, this requiring only a moderate in- 
vestment, the raw product to be shipped 
the expensive refinery to be refined A met1i- 
can inventive genius is now engaged on tl 
problem. 

How far one can afford to ship 
factory upon 
freight. 
ered at the factory, the nearer the grower lives 
to the factory the better, as he can haul the 
beets to the factory himself and get the 
If after the haul by wagon one 3 to 
pay 30 to 75c per ton for railroad freig 
eats up the protits very fast. Farmers who 
want to grow beets for the new factory at 
Rome, N Y, should first arrange with to 
buy their beets and should get a low rate from 
their railroad. 


beets to a 
depends wholly the rate of 


If $4 per ton is paid for beets deliv- 


price. 


P 


a 
Farmers [ean Business Everywhere. 
The American sugar growers’ society is an 

effort to bring into one effective system 

eal, congress, district, state 

ganizations all interested in the dey 

of the American sugar industry, whethe 
farmers and planters, capitalists or manufac 
turers of machinery, communities or corp 
tions that have sugar lands to develop, als 
experts in sugar making, laborers, et It 
first object is to sec the tariff legislation 
necessary to protect against foreign 
tion. It is believed that 
at the approaching speci: 
congress,-if all interested will take hola in 
earnest. Meanwhile, there is much to be 
learned before a fact be established in 


and 


‘ure 


this can be obt ined 





i] session of the « 





any locality, and the society paves the way 
for such knowledge. Outtits for orga! izing 
local branches can be obtained upon applica- 


tion with stamp to Secretary American Sugar 


Growers’ Society, Marquette Building, Chi- 
cago, Ijl. The officers are as follows: 
President—R. M. ALLEN, Ames, Neb; president 


Nebraska beet sugar growers’ association. 

First Vice President—CHARLES A. FARWELL, 
New Orleans, La; president United States cane 
growers’ association. 

Treasurer—HERBERT MYRICK, 52 Lafayette 
place, New York; president Orange Judd 
pany and editor AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New 
York, and ORANGE JUDD FARMER, Chicago, Ill. 


n 
com 


Secretary—B. W. SNOW, Marquette Building, 
Chicago, Ill; statistician ORANGE JUDD FARMER. 
Sugar growers’ meetings, to form local 
branches of the society, are being held in a 
dozen states this month and it looks as 
though by the close of February branches of 


the American sugar growers’ society 
be perfected in 20 states or more, if all inter- 
ested will apply to the above address a 
to work. We like to have the progress of the 
movement reported to us. Any com 

that wants a sugar factory is entitled to have 
its name and the address of the 
charge of the society at that point, printed 


secretary in 


free of cost in our directory of such localities 
that will be a feature of our forthcoming 
special work on the sugar industry—a book 
that will cover every detail of the subject and 
answer every possible question. The interest 


Meetings are already planned 
Va, W Va, 
quite 


is widespread. 
for in February in N Y, Pa, N J, 
Ky, Tenn, Ohio, several in Michigan, 

















































PRESIDENT ALLEN. 





a numter in Indiana and Illinois, Wisconsin 
is quite hot, Minnesota wide awake, Iowa 
taking hold in earnest, while the western 
states generally are most active. Missouri’s 
horticultural society has sent C. C. Bell to 
impress upon Maj McKinley in a personal in- 
terview the importance of this prcposition. 
In the south the cane sugar interests are alert 
and several wide-awake and extensive prop- 
erty holders of Florida are organizing to se- 
cure the favorable action of their congress- 
men and senators on the proposed sugar 
schedule. Louisiana and Texas are follow- 
ing suit. 

That’s the way to doit. Let every town or 
community at all interested, directly or indi- 
rectly, send to American Sugar Growers’ 
Society, Marquette Building, Chicago, Il, for 
outfit, and get tu work. 

Do your farmers want a chance to grow this 
new and profitable crop? Does your town want 
a sugar factory that pays out thousands upon 
thousands of dollars for beets, cane or labor? 
If so, tackle the job by organizing a local 
branch of this society. The only way to start 
this industry is to make a beginning. 


President Allen. 








Nebraska is famous for her adopted sons— 
self-made men who know how to convert dis- 
aster into success and how to work to make 
the most of the great resources of the state. 
Notable among theze is Mr R. M. Allen, pres- 
ident of the American sugar growers’ society. 
He is also president of the Nebraska beet 
sugar growers’ association, which has its 
annual meeting Feb 2. Born at Bangor, Me, 
in 1855, and graduated at Harvard university 
in ’74, Mr Allen was engaged in the grain 
business in Kansas City until the spring of 
1879, when he embarked in the range cattle 
business on a large scale in Wyoming. He 
became connected with the Standard Cattle 
Company in 1882, and for a while was in 
charge of its business in Texas and the In- 
dian Territory. During the past ten years he 
has had charge of the company’s extensive 
cattle feeding station at Ames, Neb, one of 
the largest enterprises of the kind in the 
world, and from that point now manages 
the business of the company. He became in- 
terested in beet sugar production when the 
first factory was started by the Oxuards in 
Nebraska in 1890, and has raised as high as 
500 acres of beets in one season for this fac- 
tory. Mr Allenis profoundly impressed, after 
SIx years’ practical experience on a large 
scale, with the vast possibilities of the beet 
sugar industry and of the great value in cat- 
tle feeding of the beet pulp from the factory 
and of the beet tops. With the aid of his 
friends and other capitalists, Mr Allen hor=1 
to seea large sugar factory established -; 
Ames this year or next, and believes there is 
no doubt about the success of the enterprise 
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if appropriately protected against the compe- 
tition of German export-bounty-fostered beet 
sugar. 
ee 
Success in [Making [Maple Sweets. 
BY AN OHIO EXPERT. 





A first requisite in the manufacture of ma- 
ple sugar and syrup is metal sap_ spouts, 
either tin or malleable iron. These usually 
require agin hole, which should be bored 
deep enough to permit the entrance of the 
spout without driving it tight against the 
wood behind it. Metal pails to catch the syr- 
up are preferable to wooden pails, as the sap 
wiil not soak into them, becoming sour. They 
are also easier to wash and keep clean, a very 
necessary thing if a good quality of syrup or 
sugar is desired. Every maker should also 
have some kind of a cover for all his pails, to 
prevent snow and rain water getting into the 
sap, this darkening the product and causing 
more work in evaporation. A good hauling 
tank with strainer top is a great convenience 
in gathering. This also keeps out leaves and 
ditt and when the sap 1s partly frozen saves 
much labor. The weaker part freezes first so 
the partially frozen can be emptied on top of 
the tank and when the sap is_ strained 
through, the ice can be thrown out. The 
sweeter part is that which is unfrozen and 
there is no profit in boiling the icé. Next in 
importance, everyone should have a first-class 
evaporator large enough to perform the work 
rapidly. This is much handier than the old- 
fashioned way and the sooner the sap is con- 
verted into syrup, the better the quality of 
the product. Sap does not improve with age. 
I think the syrup should be boiled to the 
thickness of 11 lbs to the gal before drawing 
off. If removed when thinner and again heat- 
ed, a darker color is imparted. The syrup 
should be strained while hot through one or 
more ‘hickress of woolen cloth (some use felt), 
then put in a vessel where it can stand 36 to 
48 hours. This allows the silica or sugar sand 
to thoroughly settle. A convenient recepta- 
cle is # can with a faucet about one inch 
above the bottom, thus making it possibdle to 
draw off all the syrup without a. :tuc.ing the 
sediment. The syrup should be canned cold, 
and the packages will then remain fuli, as 
there is no place for air. If placed i: the can 
and sealed while hot, the syrup cools, the 
bulk contracts and the can will not be quite 
full. Keep the filled cans ina dry place until 


sold. 
re 


I have no objection to serving as vice presi- 
dent for Iowa of the American sugar growers’ 
society. We have done much experimenting 
in this state for the past six years with the 
suga1 beet. We have found soil so well 
supplied with plant food of all kinds that no 
fertilization is required for this crop. Only 
capital and skill are necessary to make all 
the sugar in Iowa that the United States may 
require.—[James Wilson Ames, Iowa (direc- 
tor of state experiment station and professor 
of agriculture Iowa agricultural college). 





Sorghum Syrup and Spirits—This has not 
been used for the manufacture of spirits at 
any registered distillery in the U S. 
































Buy a Buggy 


a carriage, a pheton, or a vehicle of 
any sort from us and you get the bene- 
rice, and a personal guar- 


fit of first } 
antee of reliability. 


own work, and stand responsible for 
every vehicle that leaves our factory. 
You can buy direct by mail as safely 
as you can deal with the U. 8S. Treas- 
Illustrated Catalogue and price 
Send for it to-day. 


The Columbus Carriage Mfg. Company, 
Box E , Columbus, Ohio. 
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ury. 
list free, 


We sell only our 
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I Dietz no. 3 


Street Lamp 


It will provide more 
and better light than 
gas and do it cheap- 


ee Light of 


Can be lit and 


regulated from the 
outside, has no chim- 
ney and will not blow 
out, burns kerosene, 
has 
satisfaction 
years. Other makers 
give us sincerest flat- 
tery in imitating it. 
Price $6.00. 

Write for free circular 
and pocket catalogue. If 


your dealer 
lamp in stock he will order 


iven complete 
for 20 


hasn't this 


it for you, or we will deliver it anywhere in the 
United States or Canada for the above price. 

R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
Established 1840. 


60 LAIGHT ST., N.Y. 
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Roderick Lean M 
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is practically indestructible. 





LEAN ALL-STEEL LEVER HARROW 


ITSELF OF TRASH 


No castings to break; 
The teeth of this harrow can be adjusted to 
any angle by the simple top lever. UNEQUALLED 
for preparing the soil for all kinds of crops. 
Will save its cost the first season. Light, Strong, Periect. 


fg. Co. 


6-6-0-0-0—6. 





83 Park St., 
Mansfield, O. 


6-0-0900 -2-0-0-0-0-0 





4-0-6-6«-0-@. 
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Think what a difference it would make if you did two days’ work in 
one, or if your man was to do two men’s work. That’s just what 


W 


will result if you use the “PLANET JR.’ Seed Drills. 
Six styles in all; three built on a new principle. 
all open the furrow, sow, cover, roll down an 
next row, all in one operation. 


They 
mark the 


There’s a score more 


“Planet Jr.” Farm and Garden Tools and a Book 


that describes them all. 


It’s free—write for it. 


8. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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The Hop Movement and [larke* 


YORK MARKET. 

2—Exporters and buyers 
are operating cautiously and do not seem in- 
clined to vary fromm the conservative policy 
they have maintained for some time past. 
Home brewers are siow in their purchases, but 
prices are sustained and the situation is one 
of strength. The few hops which remain in 
the country in growers’ hands are held firmly 
with no intention of letting go until better 
prices can be obtained. English markets 
show a fair trade for all descriptions, but ex- 
hibit some irregularity in prices. European 
hop markets are quite firm. 

QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK 
Jan 27 


THE NEW 
New York, Feb 


CITY MARKET. 
Jan2 Febil 

’ & state crop "96, choice, l4 14 14 

* prime. 1la@13 1@13 11@13 

“ * low to med, R@10 8@10 8@10 

“ 195, choice, 734,@8 744@8 74,@8 

es medtoprime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 

” - com, 3@5 3@5 3@5 

“ old olds, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
Pacific crop 9, choice, l4 14 14 

“ “ “ prime, 12@13 12@13 12@13 

* low to med, 9@11 9@ 11 gall 

"95, choice, 7%@8 744@8 74,@8 

“ medto prime, 6@7 @7 6@7 

* common, 3@5 3@5 3@5 

German crop "9%, 25@33 25@33 25@33 

The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 

Week Cor week Since Same time 
end’g last Septl last 
Jan26 year "96 year 
Domestic rec’pts. bales, 2342 $256 73,882 99.043 
Exports to Europe, 759 1429 36,748 
Imports from Europe, 51 447 3,451 

According to official statistics just publish- 
ed, the barrel tax on fermented liquors for 
December amounted to $2,318,452, compared 
with 2,310,089 the previous month, an in- 
crease of 8363. Itis smaller than the corre- 
sponding month a year ago by 41,694. In- 
ciuding brewers’ and dealers’ taxes, the total 
tax on fermented liquors was 2,528,196 
against 2,368,875 a year ago. 

Munpa, Livingston Co, N Y, Jan 30—Huops 
are nearly all sold in this town at 10@1lIc. 
Whav remain in growers’ hands are tirmly 
hela for higher prices. Some new yards will 
be planted this coming spring. 

LIBERAL, Clackamas Co, Jan 28—Hops are 
wintering well, and yards are being prepared 
for cultivating, as the weather is favorable. 
The acreage will be a little larger than last 
year, probably about 15 % gain. The ’9%6 
growth averaged growers about 8c ¥P Ib. 
Growers feel more hopeful over the outlook 
than last year at this time, and yards will be 
well cultivated. No hops in growers’ hands 
here. 

The pure beer bills before the N_ Y legisla- 
ture are bitterly opposed by certain brewers 
who are getting rich by using substitutes for 
hops and malt in the manufacture of a cheap 
drink that is more or unhealthful. The 
more responsible brewing interests would not 
oppose a law based on the German standard 
of purity and there is no reason why sucha 
law should not be enacted. It is demanded by 
considerations of public welfare as well as to 
insure the home market for our hop growers’ 
product. Personally Iam a teetotaler, but it is 
certainly better for the public to consume 
light beer, provided itis of pure quality, in 
place of the heavy alcoholic drinks. 

LL 
Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Furunculus.—G. W.S. has chickens which 
have a malady which has caused the death of 
five of them. The chicken becomes dull and 
on examination a boil is found at the base 
of the tail feathers. This is a disease which 
first affects the skin, extending to the deep 
tissue, setting up high inflammation and fever, 
leading to death of the part or the chicken 
itself. Treatment: The chicken should be 
kept ina warm place and the part bathed 
with hot water three times a day and a little 
of the following applied to it after each bath- 
ing: Ichthyol 1 oz and vaseline 1 oz; mix, 
give the chicken five drops of tincture chloride 
of iron and quinine 1 gr in its food three times 
a day. Remove all the healthy from the 
affected fowls and have the coop whitewashed 
with fresh lime. 


less 


Retention of Placenta.—D. B. has a Jersey 
cow which has retention of the placenta; also 
a colt that does not thrive. ist. There is no 
medicine that will remove it; after the third 
day it should be removed by the hand and the 
art washed out with warm water with car- 
Sohe acid in it at the rate of a teaspoonful of 
the acid to the quart of water; also give the 
cow sulphate of iron 1 dr twice a day in bran 
mash for a week. 2d. For the colt, boil 4 tea- 
cupful of flaxseed in 2 gals of water intoa pulp 
and while hot pour it on } pail of bran and 
make a mash of it; give a mash of this kind 


HOPS---VETERINARY 


once a day for three weeks with one of the 
following powders in it: Sulphate of iron 2 
oz, nitrate of potassium 2 0z and nux vomica 
1 oz; mix, divide into 24 doses. 


Alderney Cattle.—W. T. M., Pa: There is no 
Alderney breed of cattle recognized, and there 
is no herdbook of such a breed. Jerseys were 
formerly called Alderneys because ships sail- 
ing from the Isle of Jersey stopped at Alder- 
ney and received their papers there. There 
are a few cattle on Alderney island, but these 
have never developed into a distinct breed. 


Ophthalmia.—C. W. D. has a horse which 
has sore eyes. They became affected about 
three weeks ago, a white film came over them. 
This is a case of ophthalmia and is best treat- 
ed by keeping the animal in a dark place and 
if the insides of the lids are very red and a lit- 
tle thicker than they ought to be, bathe them 
for 10 minutes with cold water three timesa 
day and apply a little of the following lotion 
after each bathing, with a feather. If the lids 
are not red or swollen you need not bathe 
but use the lotion: Acetate of lead 10 gr, tinc- 
ture of opium 10 drops and distilled water 2 
oz; continue this for two weeks; if the scum 
remains, use nitrate of silver5 gr and distill- 
ed water 1 oz: apply a little to the eye twice 
a day with a feather. Give iodide of potas- 
sium ldrtwice aday in a_ bran mash; con- 
tinue 1t for two weeks. Wolf teeth in horses 
do not affect the eyes. 

Swine Plague.—J. O. S. has lost several 
yigs with a disease which hve thinks is not 
i cholera. The hogs are dumpish at first, 
then they seem to be stiff about the jaws and 
will not eat anything, some are constipated 
and others are loose in the bowels. They die 
in 7 to 14 days. Hundreds of pigs have died 
in the county from this disease. I think it 
is what we call swine plague; it differs a lit- 
tle from hog cholera. This year I find a great 
many of them have affection of the throat 
which I think accounts for the appearance of 
stiff jaws. Post-mortein examinations and the 
use of the microscope would reveal the true 
nature of the disease. I have treated a num 
ber of cases (which I think are the same) 
successfully by giving full-grown hogs qui- 
nine 4 gr dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of 
good whisky and about the same quantity of 
water at a dose three times a day; half this 
quantity fora pig 3 mos old. The disease is 
very contagious and can be carried in one’s 
clothes from one farm to another. 


Lameness.—E. W. has a colt which is Jame 
at times, he will be lame for a mile or two, 
then go all right. ‘The fore legs are the parts 
affected. The description is so meager that it 
is difficult to form an opinion. If the animal 
shows no signs of any p sean about the 
feet or legs, the best treatment would be to 
give him complete rest for a few months. 








DeLamater-Rider and 
DeLamatecr-Ericsson 
Hot-Air Pumping Engines 
Will pump water from any source, 
and force it to any height and dis- 
tance. Simple, safe and free from 
care. Willburn any kindoffuel. For 
supplying water on farms, countr 
and city residences, dairy and stoc 
farms they are unsurpassed. Send 
for catalogue. 
THE DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
467 West Broadway, N. Y. City 





38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 


—— 46 Inch 
Feed Opening 


2 STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated ae 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ile 


RY Power Leverage 64 to 1 





CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World's Fair. 


HYDRAULIC 


Send for free cacalogue 
and full particulars, 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
No. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio © 








WILLIS 


_SAP SPOUT. 


In one piece with hook. Hand- 

somely made from tinned mal- 
leable iron. Far superior to all others, 
ayy line of other Maple Sugar Goods. 
KRLES MILLAR & SON, UTICa, N.Y 
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AN APPEAL FOR AID, 


Thousands in the Throes of Tobac- 
co Torture. 


Decisive Action Can Save 
Already Saved Prove That 
That There is a Way. 


Only Prompt 
—Some 


Them 


Are these the days of 
a freedom? 

Is everybody out 
bondage? 

Would that we 
answer ‘‘ Yes! 
body’s free.’’ 

But, in fact, at t] 
end of this enlighten: 
century, there are | 
dreds of thousands, 
millions of men in tl} 
clutches of a ty 
worse than any in 
tory,unable to tight their 
way to liberty, impotent 
to break their fetters. 

When once the topacco habit gets its grip 
on a man, it destroys his nerve and will pow- 
er, and robs him of his only means of defens 
His life is sapped out of him, his manhood 
destroyed, his brain deadened, until he be- 
comes a sallow, skinny, listless wreck of a 
man, his existence a ‘living death, and him- 
self an object of disgust instead of love an 
affection to those who are dear to him. 

Is there no hope? 

There is. Only one—No-To-Bac—the 
derful guaranteed medicine. Even after j 
of slavery, No-To-Bac cures without fai! 
body’s case could be worse than the folloy 

TOBACCO HAD SHATTERED HIS NERVI 
GARRETTSVILI 

GENTLEMEN: I am happy to say that No 
Bac has completely cured me of the tol 
habit. I had both smoked and chew 
thirty years; had tried several times t 
My health had been terribly poor and my 
ous system shattered to pieces gener 
cannot say too much in favor of your re! 
it will cure anyone wko wants to get 
of the tobacco habit and will give the t: 
mentan honest and thorough trial. You 
liberty to publish my statement if you 
sire. Truly yours, J. W. 

Tobacco-user, shake off your shackles! 

No-To-Bae makes it so easy. Begin t 
Your own druggist sells it under ai 
guarantee to cure. Try it! If in a week 
two you do not like gaining weight, feel 
new, manly vigor, and making your ] 
ones happy, learn the tobacco-habit 
again. Get our booklet ‘‘ Don’t Tobacco 
and Smoke Your Life Away,’’ written 
antee of cure and free sample for the asking 
Address The Sterling Remedy Co, Chicago 
and New York. 
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Iowa farms for sale on crop payments, 10 per cent cz 
balance ¥% crop yearly, until paid for. J. MULH AL a 


Ww aukegan, Il. 


in the celebrated Coast Country. Cheap and on reason- 
able terms, fruit, vegetable and fleldcropfarms. Great 


roduction. Direct markets. Diversified crepa. 
ravel via Frisco Line from St. Louis. (2 For land 
literature, maps, excursion rates and full information, 
write THE AMERICAN LAND Comm AN Ys 
611 Pine Street, - LOUIS, Mo, 


FARM FOR RENT. 


The Girard Estate Offers for Rent 


ON EASY TERMS 


Its Farm No. 6, Situated 


At The Eastern End of the Catawissa Valley, 


Within a short distance of the towns of Mahoney Ci 
Shenandoah, which are amongst the best markets in ‘the 
State for farm produce. There are 

50 ACRES OF CLEARED Lz AND 
On the farm, new and commodious buildings, witl 
brought in pipes from mountain springs to both : use 
barn. There isa good opening here for the right party. 
For further particulars apply to HEBER 8S. THOMP- 
SON, Engineer Girard estate, Pottsville, Pa., or E. C. 
WAGNER, Asst. Supt. Girard estate, Girardville, Pa. 


CIGAR TOBACCO, 


And General Farming in the Far South. 
Sumatra Wrappers and Cuba Fillers grow to perfection 
in 8S. W. Georgia. Two concerns planted 1,000 acres. 1897 
Crop all sold at big prices. Also all semi-tropical_ crops 
including long staple cotton, sugar cane, rice, ete. Perfec t 
climate, long seasons, cheap land and labor, varied prod- 
ucts, cheap living, desirable homes for farmers and 
health seekers. Virgin pine forests and Magnolia glens. 
Abundant game. 5,500 acres in whole or part on easy terms. 
Cireulars. Address ROSELAND PLANTATION, 
Bainbridge, Ga. 
Send for our Catalogue. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. ‘Telis aiapout them. Ac 


dress, C. A. BARTLETT, Worcester, Mass. 




















Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 

A meeting of the Wayne Co Fire Ins Co 
was held at Lyons, Jan 12. Secretary Sheldon 
reported a successful year and comparatively 
small losses by fire. The whole amount of 
property insured amounts to more than 
=,615,000. Three directors were re-elected 
and C. F. Sweezey of Marion newly elected. 
Wayne Co will be well represented at the 


coluing state grange meeting at Rochester. 
The granges have received good-sized addi- 
tious this winter and there are about 2500 
Patrons in the county. Many granges use a 
priuted yearly program and find the practice 
works well. In some of the granges tie prog- 
ress farmers and their wives have made in 
thinking, writing and speaking is quite mark- 
ed. Local papers print full notes of grange 
meetings, Which is very beneficial to the or- 
de \ special effort is being made to secure 


a legislative committee in each grange which 
1 bring frequent and united pressure to 
bear upon local and state legislators to ad- 
! ister government economically and for the 
equity of all classes, including the farmer. 
Madison grange Patrons turned out in good- 
ly numbers, Jan 25, and much interest was 
1 nifested in discussions. It was emphati- 
cally @ grange meeting, as various grange 
topics were discussed at length, and the pro- 
gran) Was a review of work sinceé'the founda- 
tion of the ordertothe meeting of the na- 
tional grange at Washington. -An article on 
the formation of the order by the master of 
t Virginia state grange was read by one of 
1 » gisters and was listened to with close at- 
tention, and the article on the grange in the 
E ca state, in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
wus read by the lecturer and the facts and 
figures there noted made a strong impression. 
An invitation was extended and accepted to 
visit Knoxbow grange and furnish a literary 
program, While tiuey furnish a supper; a re- 
rm visit will be made in the future. 
battenkill grange officers were installed 
Jan 14 by Deputy H. D. Wood of Milton 
grange as follows: T. F. Silvey master, Sis- 
T. Trumbull lecturer and G. V. Lansing 
secretary. Ashoft literary program followed. 
All passed off pleasantly and for the first time, 
as this grange has been organized less than a 
year. liefreshments were served; a goodly 
number of Patrons from nearby granges as- 


sisted. This grange of 46 Patrons voted unan- 





imously to ask for the appointment of Col J. 
H. Brigham of Ohio as secretary of agricul- 
ture in MeKinley’s cabinet. The grange be- 


lieces in working together, in clubbing orders 

d has done so in buying groceries; at the 
suggestion of North Fairfield grange, two car- 
loads of feed were bought at quite a saving. 

I{aleottsville grange officers were installed 
as follows: H. L. Kelly master, G. L. Hewitt 
lecturer and Mrs D. H. Hull secretary. Mem- 
bership 55, with a continual growth. The 
grange owns its own hall and is doing a $3000 
grocery business annually. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington Co Pomona grange met with 
Moorestown grange Jan 26. About 250 Pa- 
trons present and reports from sub granges 
showed Medford, Moorestown and Colum- 
bus in a flourishing condition, all having add- 
ed new members to the roll, Moorestown tak- 
ing the lead with 33, making a total of 197; 
they have also purchased 600 tons of fertilizer 
material at a saving of $6 to 10 per ton. The 
purchases of this grange amounted in all to 
over $20,000. Fertilizer material such as the 
potashes and nitrate of soda are bought direct 
from the importer. Moorestown yrange con- 
ducts a co-operative store under the hall; all 
of our grass seed, seed potatoes, seed peas, 
etc, are bought from the lowest bidder. Farm- 
ers cannot afford to stay outside the order. In 
addition to the business done, we have en- 
tertainments of literary exercises, making our 
orler not only one of business, but one of 
pleasure. 





Effects of the Cold Wave—The sharp drop 
in temperatures throughout nearly all the 
middle and western states early last week 
nay mean much to this year’s crops of fruit 
and autumn sown grain. At Chicago it was 
20 below zero last week or the coldest in 
25 years, and relatively severe weather was 
experienced throughout the Ohio valley 
ind in the southwest. Reports have already 
appeared indicating damage to the wheat crop, 
and that much of the early budding fruit has 
been killed, this applying partic ularly to Mis- 
souri and adjacent states. These early reports 
are always liable to great exaggeration, and 
it is too soon to estimate the damage in any 
degree. 





THE GRANGE 


DE LAVAL SEPARATORS. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
Agricultural Experiment Station of Indiana, 
Lafayette, Ind., Jan. 8, 1897. 

“Six years ago we purchased a De Laval] ‘Baby’ a 
No. 2 Separator, and we have had it in constant ei 
use eversince. During this time it has done strict- 
ly first-class work in every respect, and we now 
find only the merest trace of fat in skim-milk, 
notwithstanding the age of our machine. The ex- 












































































All horizontal lines are cables, not affected by heat 








tent of repairs has been very slight indeed. The 8nd cold; adjusts itself to hilly ground without 
value of the Separator in our dairy has been am- buckling, !1ilt for service and durability Write 
ply demonstrated.” C. S. PLUMB, Director. for full information 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 246. UNION FENCE CO., Dekalb, Site 
RANDOLPH & CANAL STsS., | 74 CORTLANDT senses 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 















SEND FOR A, = 

DESCRIPTION. Hoes Zs 
—s 

OF THE FAMOUS Baa a B= 


TWO oF WHicH WEIGHED 
ae — 2LBOS lbs. 


FIRST APPLICANT IN EACH LOCALITY Y 
secures a pain ON TIME a@ acency. V 


Soto 1129 HEAD FIRST G6 MONTHS 
1896 FOR BREEDING PURPOSES. 


L. B. Silver Co, Cleveland, 0, 


A HORSE BUYER 


He usually proceeds with caution. Ifa stranger 
should offer him a well known animal ata ‘‘cut rate’ 
he would insist ona billof sale from the former owner. 
Wise fence buyers who are offered the Coiled Spring 
article by other parties should ask to see a licence from 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





$8 MACHINE 
to weave your own fence of « 
Coiled Hard Steel 

Spring Wire, 

52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 

fence. Agents 
Wanted.Catalogudfree. 

CARTER 
Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box29 Mt.Sterling,O. 





Gillette Sheep Shearing Machines. 


We are now prepared to furnish machines for 
Shearing Sheep. Additional wool obtained will 
pay for machine the first season. No skilled 
labor required. Catalogue sent free. 
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GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO., its, BAKER AR GAD BAP 8 
110-112-114 WEST 32d ST., NEW YORK. THE FCO N OMY § 
= > 
of Ground Feed” is a valuable work 2 
GRANULATED, BONE. FOR POULTRY cored ert neremmuiargt 
Manley Miles, which is sent) 
Bone Meal, Crushed Oys Shelis, Calcite, Crush al to inquirers by the maker of 
Flint, aed Beef Sc a * Send for Price List. © beep 2 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. KELLY DUPLEX, 
( 
i # The mill that grinds a! kinds , single - mixed a $ 
= grains into a coarse, me ium or line grist as esire 
PRAIRIE. STATE AOMINES a cotton seed, corn and cob, shucks on or off; 32 
P Send for 168 tal reat, durable, economical, requires but little power. 2 
exclusively. Sen a oo ee ee 0 experience required to operate. Write to-day.) 
PRAIBIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. THE 0. S, KELLY CO No. 2 Warder St., ) 
= ® SPRINGFIELD OHI6, ¢ ) 
What is the Best Incubator! Buckeye 
Mateher pe ee Zz e not one guaran- 
iitee it, but don’t as cent unless you’re IDDM 
satisfied. We make Self Regulating guar- @-SUCCESS!. 2927 92295- 
anteed Incubators for®5, Send 4c for No. 22 cat- ber brewicg and pid Has veateo al Winds i‘ SS +S: 
alogue. Buekeye Ineubator Co,, Springfield, 0. SONTRACT. AGENTS WANTED. WRITE” “AB JONES. HARTFORD & DAKOT, 
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FOR EVERY member of 
EVERY family on 
EVERY farm, in 
EVERY village, in 
EVERY State or Territory. 
IT GIVES 
All important news of the Nation. 
All important news of the World. 
The most reliable market reports. s 
Brilliant and instructive editorials. 
Fascinating short stories. 
An unexcelled agricultural department. 
Scientific and mechanical information. 
Illustrated fashion articles. 
Humorous illustrations. 
Entertainment to young and old. 
Satisfaction everywhere to everybody. 


<e—SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER.—_- 


By specialjarrangement with the publishers we are enabled to offer 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE one ONLY) 
= po 
THIS MAGAZINE, B OTH $1.25. 


both papers for but little more 
The regular subscription price of the two papers is $2 per year. You therefore receive e 

than the price of ps The American Agriculturist Weather Forecasts and Farmers’ Almanac -y a oe-cane 
book, will be sent to every subscriber, on payment of but 10 cents additional for postage and packing, making 


$1.35 in all. wl 
"Ad dress orders fo either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


RK CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, OHIO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
a in Place. Marquette Building. Eberly Block. Homestead Building. 
Orange Juda Cormpariys’s Publishers. 


] Fi tal card, send it to GEO. W. BEST. Room 2, Tribune Build- 
Write your nae A Cite, and a sample copy of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be 


ena to you. 
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{From First Page.] 
ticularly those in the interior. 
the last week or two rates have been cut 
materially, reducing the cost of carriage not 
only from Chicago and St Louis to the sea 
board, but also from country shipping points. 
This in turn releases large quantities of corn 
which have been tied up, part of this finding its 
way to the seaboard tor immediate export, 
and part to farmers and feeders in the south- 
ern, middle and eastern states, who receive di- 
rect benefit through needed purchases at 
lower prices. Whether there is athird year 
of record-breaking corn crops is only among 
the possibilities of the future. The present, 
however, is ripe with opportunity for the wise 
conversion of a remarkabiy cheap feed into 
live stock and dairy products, affording a rea- 
sonable protit. 


But within 


Potato Stocks Decreasing. 


The Aroostook (Me), potato crop, large and 
fine though it was, is being rapidly reduced. In 
some purts of the county prices are 20c per 
bbl higher than two months ago. Taken as a 
whole, the outlook there is regarded as more 
favorable than a year ago. The undertone is 
one of firmness, some predicting $1 per bb] po- 
tatoes before the end of March, though this is 
simply an estimate. 

Leading dealers in that section believe the 
west will not prove so much of a competitor 
for York state and New England potatoes 
during the next two months of cold weather. 
They argue that taking into consideration the 
higher rate of freight from Mich, Wis and oth- 
er lik® sections, western shippers cannot real- 
ize a price which will warrant the expense of 
fitting up cars suitable fur heating and there- 
fore a less quantity of western stock may be 
reasonably expected. All the Aroostook 
starch factories have closed as usual with 
the advent of cool weather. Meanwhile there 
is an undertone of fair confidence in our 
western and middle states potato markets; 
much depends, however, on favorable freight 
rates. 


Anticipating. a Wool Tariff. 


Enormous purchases of w ool, both in this 
country and abroad, continue the chief fea- 
ture of the situation. Every American man- 
ufacturer and every wool dealer seems to have 
arrived at a conclusion that a tariff will be in 
effect perhaps as early as July 1, and this 
stimulates the accumulation of the raw prod- 
uct According to the Commercial Bulletin, 
wool sales at Boston last week were 10,942,000 
ibs, and for the previous week 11,700,006 Ibs. 
Total sales in Boston during January were 
33,000,000 lbs, chiefly domestic, compared with 
13,435,000 lbs a year ago, an increase of nearly 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


20,000,000 Ibs. Advices from abroad point “to 
the same spirited buying at the London sales 
of colonial wools, American manufacturers 
bidding sharply forthe offerings. Speculators 
on this side the ocean are also accumulating 
wools direct from South America and else- 
where. 

Prices, meanwhile, are firm, but 
essential advance. With all of our seaports 
open to the influx of free foreign wool, it is 
readily seen that no material upturn need be 
expected in American fleeces without a cor- 
responding advance abroad. Liberal offerings 
of foreign and colonial wools in the London 
markets go far toward supplying consumptive 
wants of American manufacturers, who are 
evidently accumulating raw stock against 
the time when there will be a tariff on for- 
eign wools. This sharply emphasizes the im- 
portance of promptitude in the making and 
execution of a new tariff to prevent specnla- 
tors accumulating a year’s supply, thus nulli- 
fying for a long time to come the good effects 
of a duty on wool. Woolen manufacturers 
report a little more inquiry for finished goods 
and the trade 1s really looking up. 


show no 


The Demand for Raw Furs is moderate but 
not urgent. Dealers in this country are 
guided largely by price changes in London. 
The January series of fur sales there showed 
weakness in mink, red fox, opossum, beaver 
and muskrat, sharp declines in iynx, western 
badger and old skunk compared with the 
March series. Gray fox, wolf, raccoon and 
northern badger were slightly higher and 
marten without material change. The next 
London sale will take place Mar 22, and ex- 
porters are now accumulating raw furs for 
early shipment. Latest prices at Boston and 
New York are approximately as_ follows, 
strictly fancy skins at times commanding a 
premium over outside quotations. 

NORTHERN, EASTERN AND CANADIAN FURS. 
[Good to choice No 1; Nos 2 and 3 a discount.] 
Badger, $0.75@.1.00 Marten, $2.50@8.00 
Bear, black, 12.00@:25.00 Mink, -75@1.75 
Beaver (p ib), 2.75@3.00 Muskrat, winter, .15@.20 
Cat, wild, "" 20@. 40 Opossum, 15@.30 
Fisher, 6.00@9.00 Otter, 6.00@10.00 
Fox, gray, 65@.70 Raccoon, -70@.90 
Fox, red, 1.40@1.60 Skunk, -THX@ 80 
Lynx, 1.50@2.00 Wolf, prairie, -55@1.00 


Evaporated Apples Are in Better Demand— 
The outlook is brighter and the situation more 
favorable to sellers. Prices at first hands are 
hardening materially, and in some oi the chief 
producing sections of N Y it is now easier to 
sell at 34@3%c boxed than it was 4c below that 
price about New Year’s. Exporters continue 
to move these goods out of the country, and 
the west is beginning to buy anticipatory of 
future requirements. Cores and skins have 
shared in the advance and are now bringing 


4c delivered at seaports or at the ielly 
ries. 


The American Cranberry Growers’ Ass’p ip 
annual meeting at Trenton, N J, last week, 
elected Dr J. H. Erakeley of Bordentown 
president, and A. J. Rider of Trenton sec. 
retary and treasurer. 





Experience in Producing Veal. 


A number of prominent dairymen in N 
England and the middle states were asked 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to give in det 
their method of treating veal calves from 
time they are dropped until marketed 
replies are summarized herein, em} 
ing che experience of the _ best 
experts in the world. 

All admit that for the calf, considered 
itself, the best method is to allow 
suckle the cow until marketed, but 
also state that with present competition 
small profits this course is hardly admissib 
Some, however, adhere to it. Where butt 
made, the most successful practice is to 
the calves away from the cows when they 
from two to six days old. Feed from | 
gradually changing from whole to skim 
warmed to 98.°, taking particular care to 
the temperature uniform at all times and 
to overfeed. Cool milk will have bad effec 
on the delicate stomach of the calf. Aft 
few days add a small handful of a mixtur 
corn meal and old process linseed 
scalled with hot water, increasing the am: 
with growth. Corn meal, ground 
bran fed dry will be a great help in pus 
the veals and will produce a meat of 
quality. Let them have a little clean hay 
pick at. 

Give all the food the animal is 
assimilating. Keep in a clean, 
lighted place away from the cow. 
thinks it 
ground grain 
phasizes the 
milk at 98 


oats 


capabi 
moderate]; 

One m: 
does not pay to feed veal cal 
added to the milk and 
necessity of always giving tl 
A pen of about ten calves, 
even habit in eating, can be fed froma co 
mon trough instead of each from a 
pail. Several advise keeping calves in a dark 
stable and tied, as they remain quiet and f 
ten more readily than in a light place and 
free. 

In neighborhoods where 
the city, it is the custom 
rid of the calves as 
are usually picked up by 
business of taking them as svon as dropped 
and feeding until ready for the market A 
good calf should weigh from 170 to 200 Ibs in 
four to six weeks. 


sepal 


milk 
of dairymen to get 
soon as possible. They 
men who make a 


is shipped to 
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WANTED. 





- Illustrated 
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ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


ation. 
—practically indestructible. 


Cheapest riding harrow onearth. $8.00 and up. 
SENT ON TRIAL te resent my expense 


— N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 
Millington, New Jersey, and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 
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FISH MANURES 


the most efficient of all soilfood. Possess greatest crop producing 
power—prevent exhaustion of soil. Suitable forany kind of crops 
—any kind of soil. Book of description and prices on application. 


THE JARECKI CHEMICAL CO., Sandusky, Ohio. 
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et y RELIABLE AGENTS. WANTED 


for territory not already taken. 












New York Horticulturists. 

























































































The 42d annual meeting of the western New 
York horticultural society touk place in Roch- 
ester, Jan 27-28. Among the prominent men 
present were: Prof I. P. Roberts, Dr G. C. 
Caldwell and M. VY. Slingerland of Cornell 
university ;Prof WV. R. Lazenby, Ohio state uni- 
versity ; Prof Webster of the Ohio experiment 
station; M. B. Waite, department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D C; Prof Jordan, director 
of New York agricultural experiment station, 
and Dr Van Slyke, S. A. Beach .and Victor 
H. Lowe of the faculty of the same institu- 
tion. 

A magnificent display of winter fruits was 
made by the experiment station of Geneva, 
and by Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester. 
President W. C. Barry opened the ses- 
sion with an address. 8. A. Beach pre- 
sented the report of the committee on botany 


DELAY MEANS DECAY 


A house and barn, farm tools, wagons, bug- 
gies, everything isimproved with paint. There 
are almost as many different kinds of paint as 
there are things to be painted. 


THE SHERWIN-WiLuiAMS Buccy PAinT 
was made originally to paint buggies with, but 
it is just the thing to use on articles requiring 
an out-door exposure—porch and lawn chairs, 
boats, benches, etc.—where a fine varnish fin- 
ish is wanted. 

Our booklet, ** Paint Points,?? tells of the 
different kinds of paint, tells what is good 











and plant diseases. Director Jordan gave an iS si paint, what is bad paint, tells how to paint and 
address on The experiment station as a factor Ns what to paint, tells how to take care of your brushes. It can be had for the 
in modern agriculture. He is a fluent speaker “asking. You may not be thinking about paint to-day, but send for ** Paint 
and full of enthusiasm and his arraignment of Points’? anyway — it will kee 

irresponsible and unscrupulous manufacturers r. $ W » 

of fertilizers was very forcible. Over 3100 va- HE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 2r¢ sold by over 10,000 dealers, and are 
rieties of fruit are in storage at the station. — the best paints forall paintable things. 


The value of fruits and vegetables as a part 













Prot Lazenby. Elias A. Long of Buffalo read =: 
—. A CHICAGO. NEW YORK. MONTREAL. r 
A very interesting paper on Three important e 
with and all were illustrated by lantern WOHVOY Co., N.Y.—686.—1 
His papers are always prartieal and full of 


4 GY 

; th Sy 

f an everyday diet was admirably treated by eS) AD 7, S$ W, C 
— Wy, HE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS GO. 
a paper on Embellishing home grounds, maxi- Ke 
mum results from a minimum outlay. 
; y inte FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, G MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, O. 
insects injurious to nursery stock was pre- cy es 
sented by Victor H. Lowe, entomologist at OG 7 a \ 7 ad 
the experiment station. The peach tree borer, ° : of O}- ly 
woolly aphis and San Jose scale were dealt 3 WH e) 
slides. Insect pests of 1896, by M. V. Slin- 
gerland of Cornell, was similarly illustrated. 
meat. He reerommended legislation against ’ 
introduction into the state of insect pests and 
infested tre es. Prof Webster reviewed the bch hak hewn ack dseeh eb dhe 









spread of the San Jose seale. He also pleaded 


consumer for 24 years, at 
for a national law prohibiting the importation 


wholesale prices, saving 





of infested trees. As aremedy he dared not them the dealers’ pro- 
‘ecommpend whale oil soap because of the v: fits. Ship anywhere 
recoluspe na whale oj S a} pecause ¢ ne a- for examination be- 
riation of brands. At home the tops of infest- 


fore sale, os 
thing warrante 





ed trees will be eut off and burned. Thenthe 
stumps and base of the limbs will be treated 
with kerosene oil, 120 degrees flash test,wiich 

has already proven a success. Where they ; Ay 2: *apring Wagons, 
have topped apple trees they tried cutting olf No.3744. Surrey Harness—Price $15.00. Road Wagons, etc. Send No. 606. Barrey—Price with curtains lamps, eun- 
20 inches from the ground and grafting As good as sells for $22.00. for large, free Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. ouriaing lamps: 
and used kainit. Wherever that had been ELKHART careiacGe AND HARNESS MF. CO., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 
done and the trees treated with kerosene 
four out of five have a new top and no scale. 
They expect to treat 8000 to 10.000 trees on 
Catawba island and if they do not save them 


will burn them. Kerosene spraying should ASPINWAL 
be done in winter. Heis afraid to do itin 

summer. C. M. Hooker was appointed to 

represent the society at a meeting of horticul- - 

turists to be held soon in Washington to lay 

the matter before congress. 


At the opening of Thursday’s session Dr G. 


mii 100 styles of Car- 
riages, 90styles of Har- 
ness. Top Buggiesaslow 








C. Caldwell spoke on Experiments in fer- Successful record of fourteen years. Acknowledeed am, PEE | 
tilizing fruits, in which he alluded to the King of Potato Planters. Better to-day than ever. 


; : es ; cheeses . Automatically marks 3, drops and covers in one op- 
good that would accrue to farmers who could eration, doing ten men’s work. 


intelligently make their own fertilizers. An Send for illustrated catalogue of Planters, Cutters 
animated discussion followed in age —— » Sprayers, Sorters, etc. free. : 
Jordan emphasized the suggestion o the ; 

speaker. Others referred to the advantages ASPINWALL MFG. ©0.. 60 Sabin St., JACKSON, MICH. 
obtained from crimson clover, Mr Clinton of . : - SHR 
Cornell stating that they sowed Aug 1 and 
Nov 3 he took a sample to be analy zed for ni- 














trogen. There had been stored up $18 worth JOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BRO Established 1852. 
of nitrogen, figuring at 12c per lb. S&S. NEW YORK STATE DRAIN TALE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albagy, N. ¥. 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 
Fire Clay Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime,’ Plaster, etc. 


METAL WHEELS 


in all sizes and varieties, to fit any 
axle. They lastforever. Either 


A. Beach discussed Thinning apples, in 
which he asked if, considering the prices ob- 
tained for the crop of 1896, it would not have 
been good economy if the fruit had been thin- 
ned to reduce the yield in this state from one- 
fifth to one-fourth. It would have increased the 


total of No 1 frnitand decreased seconds, thus 
relieving the markets of much inferior fruit. ATURAL 
Some phases of the plant food question was 
the theme of Dr L. L. Van Slyke. Speaking % 
FERTILIZER y direct or stagger spoke. Can’t 
break down; can’t dry out’ no 


of fertilizers sold by deaiers, he said that dur- 

ing 1896 the station collected about 750 sam- : 

ples of commercial fertilizers, representing ’ 

575 brands. Nearly 75 per cent represented Grenemdes f| Reteceatics ates cesar 
Field and Carden prices. ELECTRIO WHEEL OO., 
Crop. supplied in car- QUINCY «= ILLINOIS. 


complete fertilizers. S. D. Willard on 
Newer varieties of plums was good. Prof I. 

load lots, direct from Ca- 
nadian storehouses, in 


P. Roberts gave an interesting paper on An 
inventory of the land and was followed by M. 
bulk, bags or barrels, un- ENGINES 

\ der personal supervision. 

) 4a) (YY Guaranteed quality and ARE COOD ENCINES 
h Ni )t, weight. Write for free pam- a because they are made of the 
pode pet ng be phlet and price-list. a i best material knows, with t 
ay = B j very best workmanship —> 
Dow: Lg ye wes PAN F. R. LALOR. ge They are Horizontal, 6 H. 


wy gines, Threshers, Clo- 
ver-hullers, Feed-mills a) Box 46, Dunnville, Ontario | ee: ae sa 3 + a 



































For full information 
aboutthebest Circular- 
























Lie: 
| iia forFonriesebutne Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & CO. Pais i fy are ideal’ aha fon farm, ose 
> — beets logue, For Fodder- fF aning 
} y _— Ts, gine F and : Gai t oH 
ow rag-caw Machines, are wanted. Reply to f : : 
hoving “Why Ensi- and for information AGENCIES FOR SWEDEN H. H., care Svenska Tel- ; + A. eer and a Boil som, 











e Pays,” send for Enelinge Catalogue. egrambyranis, 


Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥. STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, JAMES LeFFeL & Co., Springfield, O. 
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B. Waite on The present status of our knowl- 
edge of pear culture and pear diseases. 

L. B. Pierce read a paper on The use of 
evergreens for protection and ornamentation 
around country homes. In a discussion of 
the question of sending apples to foreign mar- 
kets J. S. Woodward deprecated the form of 
packing adopted in the state. If proper sort- 
ing was done and the best half of the fruit 
put on the market, shippers would get more 
money than at present. A prominent dealer 
in Liverpool told him that the apples sent 
were not of the right variety, were not good 
enough and not properly packed. A resolu- 
tion asking that an effort be made by the so- 
ciety to secure national legislation in placing 
ahigh duty on fruit and vegetable imports 
gave rise to a warm discussion. The resolu- 
tion aimed especially at Canadian gardeners. 
Some argued in favor of reciprocity and re- 
taliation and finally, when 1t was discovered 
there was a great difference of opinion and 
the harmony of the meeting was threatened, 
President Barry suggested the withdrawal of 
the resolution. His advice was accepted and 
the matter dropped. 

The treasurer’s report showed receipts of 
$849.31, including the cash prize of $200, and 
disbursements $713.09, leaving a balance of 
$136.22. W. C. Barry was re-elected presi- 
dent and John Hall of Rochester was re 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

LT 


The Law About Trespassing Fowl. 


GEORGE PLUMB, NEW YORK. 


The law concerning poultry needs recon- 
struction and it should be done at this ses- 
sion of our legislature. As it now stands 
poultry can go wherever they choose, trespass- 
ing on garden or tieid, as there is no law to 
compel any one to fence against them. The 
only redress the land owner has is a civil ac- 
tion suing for trespass. He must prove 
damage by witness. If the land owner shoots 
and kills the poultry he subjects himself to 
prosecution and costs. On small farms most 
of these people keep hens and raise chickens 
for home consumption and sale and most of 
them are perfectly willing the fowl shall run 
on their neighbors’ premises. If kept inclos- 
ed they are usually let out in the late after- 
noon, to scratch and fill from neighbors’ 
grounds. Itis decidedly aggravating to see 
our seed gruin scratched out and eaten before 
our faces. I ask that they may be kept off 
the grain and be secured, but the law as 
it now is favors them. 


I 
Waste in Road [achines. 
FRANK GICK, SARATOGA CO, N Y. 


The state law provides that if the overseer 
ofa district decides to purchase a road ma- 
chine he can do it without the consent of the 
property owners, no matter how seriously 
they object, nor how heavy a burden he is 
placing on the taxpayers. The highway law 
also provides for the use of wide-tired wagons 
over 3in in width and where the amount of 
work assessed is eight days or over the owner 
can get a rebate not to exceed four days, or 
half the highway tax ifit is less than four 
days. 

Thus each person who has a wide-tired wag- 
on and eight days to work would be exempt 
not to exceed four days. In a certain district 
there are about 100 days’ work; 50 of this 
would go toward paying for the road ma- 
chine and at least five of the taxpayers have 
wide-tired wagons,making a rebate of at least 
another 20 days, thus leaving put 30 days’ 
work out of about 100, and what have we for 
the 70 days thus left off? Who is to do the 
work on the highways to keep them in their 
present condition, letting alone any wiaterial 
1m provement? 

In five years this one district will lose over 
250 days’ work on account of the road ma- 
chine, which time could be employed in draw- 
ing gravel. Do you farmers think the road 
district in question will be in as good condi- 
tion five years from now as at present when the 
full amount of time has been worked out? 
What is true of this district applies all over 
the state. What a road needs is something to 
make a hard surface and nothing to be loos- 
ening it all the time. The road machines are 
large and take up a great deal of room, hence 
many of them are left out of doors all the 
time, and after five years of exposure the ma- 
chine is nearly worthless. 

The town in which I live owns three ma- 
ehines and any districtin the town has a right 
to use them. To the best of my knowledge, 
four new ones were bought by districts, mak- 
ing seven in the town, while two would be 
sufticient. About $1200 has been paid for 
road machines which were not needed and 

. amount of money taken out of the peo- 
3 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Do the people want 


ple of the road districts. 
oth- 


this to go on? Wall be glad to hear from 
ers on this question. 


NEW YORK. 


Chautauqua Co D—At Kiantone, two car- 
loads of apples in buik were shipped recently 
at 25c per 100 )bs. Sound horses weighing 1200 
lbs sel) at $75 tof100. Butter is a drug at 17 to 18e, 
eggs 18c. At Ellery, stock is high and pork 
low. The Center cheese factory netted pa- 
trons 78c per 100 ]bs for the season. Farms are 
being leased for the year. 

Chenango Co o—At New Berlin, the conden- 
sery has put in two separators and stopped 
shipping fluid milk. Several farmers have 
had to change cows, as their milk was not up 
to the standard. At Columbus, cows are win- 
tering well and dairymen are giving them 
extra care. At Greene, cheese paid well the 
past season. The milk station has been en- 
larged and will receive double the milk it did 
formerly. Horses are low. Sheep looking 
up. Owners of silos are much pleased with 
them. At Norwich, an extra fine ice crop 
has been harvested. Some of the big corn 
crop is not yet secured. Stock looks well. 
Farmers having sheep are decidedly encour- 
aged. Feed cutters are in demand. 


Dutchess Co Q--At Salt Point, 
business is good at 2}c per qt. Farmers do 
not favor a milk producers’ union. Potato 
growers are discouraged and some will plant 
only enough for home use. Winter grain 
looks well. Corn and cows appear to be the 
best farm products. At Clinton, taxes high 
and produce low, except at auction sales with 
long credit. David Smith has bought the 
Capt Underwood farm near Poughkeepsie. 
The output of the Clinton Corners milk fac- 
tery has not given satisfaction in the New 
York market and an inspector was recently 
seut out to test the supply. Only four out of 
26 farmers stood the test. One man’s supply 
tell off 30 qts the next morning. A few ac- 
knowledged adulterating with skimmed milk. 
At Beekman, a farmers’ league has been or- 
ganized and latter will probably develop into 
a grange. Business improves and taxes are 
lower. At New Hackensack, grain is protect- 
el by snow. Hay is $16 per ton, apples 1.50 
per bbl. Many men out of employment. 


Greene Co q—At Lexington, taxes are high- 
erthan last year and the collector finds it 
ditticult to collect. Ice is harvested. Cows 
Jook wel]. Hay is scarce. Fletcher Mackey 
recently Jost a valuable horse. J. H. & A. 
B. Roraback recently Jost several sheep by 
dogs. A grange store is talked of. At Cats- 
kill, stock winters well. More grain fed than 
usual. Cows plenty at $25 to 40. Milk inspec- 
tors recently visited the town and some pro- 
lucers are regretting it. 

Otsego Co o—At Otsego, M. H. and Herbert 
Wedderspoou have sold their large crops of 
hops at 1%c per lb to Peter Larny for export. 
Many changes are taking place among tenant 
farmers and auctions are numerous. Baled 
hay is delivered in Cooperstown at $8 per ton. 
At Flyvreek, Holbrook brothers are drawing 
logs to mill for lumber for a creamery and ice- 
house. Several saies of hops at 11 to 12¢ 
were made at Cooperstown last week. The 
old Hill-Land horticultural suciety was reor- 
ganized at Oneonta Jan 20. W. A. Thayer 
of this town was elected president. Irving 
Hull will work the Lester Colman farm on 
shares this year. S. W. Cheney has rented 
his farm to Emerson Stickle. 


Rensselaer Co 0 —At Grafton stock winters 
well. New milch cows in demand at $40 to 
45. Ice harvested. At Pittstown, Jonathan 
Hoag, breeder of Devon cattle, recently ship- 
— two yearlings at 100 each to San Antonio, 

‘ex. Stephen L. Cushman has bought the 
Clarence Perry farm of 196 acres in Lansing- 
burg for 5000. it was sold a few years ago 
for 27,000. Taxes are lower than last year. 
Many cows have been dehorned. At Berlin 
the cheese company has been reorganized. R. 
H. Satterlee has been retained as manager. 
He is one of the best cheese makers in the 
state. Albert Shaw will be retained on M. 
B. Streeter’s farm. Albert Rosenburg. ex- 
pects to leave the Crandall farm in the spring. 


Agricultural Society Elections—The Greene 
county agricultural society met at Cairo and 
after transacting the usual routine business 
elected these officers for 1897: Hon F. G. 
Walters, president; Captain Stew, first vice- 
president; A. Wright, second vice presi- 
dent; J. K. Palmer, secretary; C. E. Whit- 
comb, treasurer; Messrs Becker and More- 
house, directors; John C. Stevens, marshal. 
At the annual meeting of the Hill-Land hor- 
ticultural society held in Oneonta the follow- 


the milk 








ing officers were elected for the ensuing y 
W. A. Thayer, president; Andrew Wick! 
first vice-president; C. A. Angell, 
vice-president; Ira S. Jarvis, secretary 
iel C. Loomis, treasurer; Charles H. B 
Andrew Todd and Culver Gillette, loca] 
mittee. 

Eastern New York Pomologists in Council 
Ever since the demise of the old Newburg 
horticultural society various: attempt 
been made to effect some organization f 
promotion of the vast frnit interests alo 
Hudson river valley, but without avail 
however, a number of practical fruit 
have come together at Cornwall on the 
son, and at a preliminary meeting elec 
comiittee of 30 representing all the cx 
of the Hudson valley. These net at Px 
keepsie Feb 3, and completed a plan ot org 
ization which is to be submitted to all 
sons interested at a mass meeting to be cal 
at an early date. The members of the < 
mittee are: E. Van Alstyne and L. 
Morel, Kinderhook, Columbia county; P 
King and J. B. Carpenter, Athens, Gree 
county; J. H. Lewis, Red Hook, and F. 
Taber, Poughkeepsie, Dutchess county; J. 
Riee, Yorktown, and Hon James Wo 
Mount Kisco, Westchester county; J. 
Rensselaer county; A. W. Williams, 
land, and C. M. Haicinst, New Paltz, | 
county; W. D. Barnes, Middlehope, and | 
G. Fowler, Port Jervis, Orange county; S. 
B. Husted, Blauvelt, Rockland county \lso 
the following: Dr W. H. Hale, Albany; Ira 
B. Kerr, Catskill; B. D. Van Buren, Si 
port; W. H. Hart, Poughkeepsie; J. J. Hu 
Clinton Daie; Sands Haviland, Marlboro 
R. Cornell, Newburg; C. W. Shaw, Moun- 
tainville; W. H. Underhill, Croton Point; T 
J. Dwyer, Cornwall; J. Smith and E. B. 
Andrews, Cold Spring. Also as representing 
the agricultural and horticultural journals 
H. W. Collingwood, Rural New Yorker, New 
York city; Dr F. M. Hexamer, AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST, New York city; E. G. Fowl 
Orange County Farmer, Port Jervis; 
Tucker, Country Gentleman, Albany, and 
James W. Withers, American Gardening, 
New York city. 

Agriculture in the Appropriation Bill—Mr 
Nixon, chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee, has presented to the legislature the 
annual appropriation biJ]. As it now stands 
$85,000 is appropriated -.for the department of 
agriculture; 20,000 for the state agricultural 
society ; 56,000 for the agricultural societies of 
the state; 50,000 for the Geneva experiment 
station; 34,429 for Cornell university; 25,000 
for the state veterinary college and 130,000 for 
the fish, game and forest commission. There 
is no appropriation mentioned for the state 
board of health for the inspection of tubercu- 
lous animals. The total amount appropriated 
is about 9,500,000 or 200,000 less than last 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York 








j ANTED—By women, each with an infant or young cl 

situations in the country (general housework, plain cooking, 
etc). Small wages expected tailroad tair paid by Association. 
Apply STATE CHARI! IES AID ASSOCIATION, 105 East Twen- 
ty-Second Street, New York City. 


); Plums, $6; 


TI‘REES, plants and vines. Peach trees, #4 ; P 
ooseberry and 


per 10 
Apples, $4. Headquarters for the Red Jacket G 3 
early Ohio Grape Vine. Send for my catalogue of fresh dug trees. 
W.C. BRYANT, Nurseryman, Dansville, N. Y 
YOCKERELS, Brown Leghorn. Barred Plymouth Rock, Black 
/_Minorcas. $2 each. High-class birds. MODEL DAIRY AND 
POULTRY FARM, Rahway, N. J. 


Lhe tr -Old-fashioned blunderbuss; send description and 
price to JAMES DEAN, Sixty-Sixth Street and Third Ave 
nue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


i tl 
I MRS. 8. E. ELLARS, BooKkWwalter, Ohio. 


EED CORN, yellow. cheap. Freight paid; circulars 
BASSETT, Salem, N. J 


HENRY 


and Combination. S§ 





pPRsers. St. Lambert E. NIVIN, 
Landenberg, Pa. 














year. There is no increase in the agricultural 

appropriations. Other bills introduced pro- 
vide for the appointment of boards to examine 
horse-clippers in cities of 50,000 inhabitants or 
over, and for the regulation of the trade; 
authorize the state controller to settle with 
county treasurers in counties containing 
towns, villages or cities bonded to construct 
railroads and to pay to such treasurer the 
sums collected from and assessed against 
such railroads as the state taxes within 
bonded towns; amend the game law so as to 
confer the right of search by ofticers when it 
is thought that game is concealed in violation 
of iaw; compel highway commissioners 
to purchase and use gravel sieves tor the im- 
provement of highways; amend the highway 
law to permitthe establishing of separate 
highway districts on petition of two-thirds of 
the electors representing two-thirds of the 
taxable property of the district; appropriate 
5000 for the purpose of preventing the intro- 
duction of the bubonic plague at the port of 
New York, and amend highway law and 
town: law in relation to abatement of taxes 
for watering troughs. The governor has 
signed Senator Krum’s bill, legalizing acts of 
boards of supervisors in issuing warrants for 
the collection of taxes. 

The Hartford Institute was a great success, 
and farmers obtained many valuable points 
therefrom. S. D. Willard spoke on Farm 
crops of the future; E. G. Harrison of Wash- 
ington, D C, handled the road question forci- 
biy; H. E. Cook talked on The cow, her food 
and care, and discussed Business principles 
on the farm. He favored smalJler acreage and 
better farming. Co-operative insurance 
among farmers was ably treated by James E. 
McClellan. The apple question in all its 
phases was discussed and oats, peas and other 
crops received attention, as did also tertilizers. 
Every one was pleased, and itis felt that 
much valuable information has been acquired. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Monroe, Middlesex Co, Feb 2—The prices of 
prodnce keep at a low fignre, and bnt little 
prodnee is moving. There have been a few 
farms sold. J. K. Chamberlain has bonght the 
Mrs Anna Perrine farm of 1(2 acres for $5525 
and William Shanest has bonght the Edmund 
Rice farm of 84 aeres for 2050. Horses bring 
50 to 80 each. Cows are in demand. The 
ereamery at Cranbury paid farmers well the 
past year. Onr potato growers are arguing as 
to whether or not the crop pays, and fewer 
acres will be planted, as many are dissatisfied. 
Some farmers will grow onions in the 
place of potatoes. The most successful grower 
is D. W. Clayton, who has had great suc- 
cess during the past five years. The ice crop 
has been gathered. The institutes held the 
past season have awakened new ideas in _ re- 
gard to the careof cows. Many shippers from 
this place complain of the bigh freight rates. 
Fertilizer agents are about now and say they 
meet with slow sales. Almost every one tells 
the same story. Farm wages will rnle low the 
coming year. I. §S. Everett & Son sold two 
carloads of horses recently. F. A. Brown of 
Cranbury is trimming his apple trees. He has 
over 25 acres in apples and is the largest ap- 
ple grower in the connty. He ships many 
thousands of barrels yearly. 

Pennington, Mercer Co, Feb 3—There was a 
heavy snow storm last week and roads are 
blocked in all directions. Abont all farmers 

‘an do is to care for their stock and gather 
their supply of ice. Fodder is cnt about three 
inches in length; this refers to stalks, as they 
contend that stock ean get the leaves more 
readily by so doing. Oats 25c per bu, wheat 
5c, hay $13 per ton. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bellefonte, Center Co, Feb 3—Last week 
was a bard one for farmers. The weather was 
unusually cold and extra care had to be taken of 
farm stock. In many places the streams are 
already frozen dry and farmers are hauling 
their supply of water two or three miles. 
There is some snow and fair sledding and 
many are taken advantage of it to market 
much of their grain, lay in supplies of coal, 
wood, etc. Farmers’ institutes are now being 
held throughout the central part of the state 
and are attracting large crowds everywhere. 

Falls, Wyoming Co, Feb 3—The seventh an- 
nual session ot the Wyoming county farmers’ 
institute held under the auspices of the state 
board of agriculture was held at Tunkhan- 
nock. Silos and fertilizers were discussed. 
Good roads also received attention. Friday ev- 
ening a session was held in the interests of 
country homes as directed by the state. Mrs 

. T. Knapp presided. The following papers 
were read: Country homes and how to im- 
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prove them for health, comfort and happiness that system are wanted. Address ail sugges- 
Farm life tions, etc, to Mr Martin, secretary as above 
Sterling of The Philadelphia Milk Supply Co has 17 
: sides Of e¢reameries along the Auburn branch of the 
Stark of Lemon. Delhi railroad shipping milk to ge yes 
The State College—The short course in agri- the price being governed by the N Y mi Ik 
with 52 stude 
2. Of these 39 are 
ery course and 13 the 
agriculture. 
there were 


by Mrs Samuel 
and farmers’ homes by Mrs N. 
The shady and 


Meshoppen; 
farm life by Mrs Edith K. 


culture began 


attendance 
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Decker of Falls ; 


P. 


bright 


nts 


building devoted to this work is 


and so crowded with the 


it was impossible 


this reason a uninber have already 
for the course in 1898. 
been appropriating but a very small sum for 


to receive 


the carrying on of this school 
will be made at the present 


tial change, 


in r 
taking the cream- 
short course in general 
In addition to the above number 
many more applications, | 
a sm 


and an 


session of the 
legislature to get the appropriation increased. 





The 


receipts on some 


Milk Market. 
At New York, the situation 


running a little larger, bringi 
to liberal proportions. The exchange 
is 2c P qt to farmers, who 
instances are obliged to take 


average surplus price on 


$1 42 P can of 40 qts. 


Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 


qt cans for the week ending Feb 1 were as > * 
ot ese 8 wre © rules or constitutions and by-laws.— [E. G. 
; Fluid Cream Con- Owen, Wysox, Bradford Co, Pa. 

milk densed Producers at West Winfield, N Y, are inter- 
NY,LE& West RR, 27,863 715 203 +«Fested, their preliminary organization with 
N Y Central, 17,729 265 714 George S. Weeks chairman and H. Edick 
ay, Ont & West, 22,778 567 on. ©Secretary, including 36 members, representing 
West Shore, — 11,515 re “46 134 cans milk. These producers, including 
N Y, Sus and west, 11,430 183 46 | : 3 - hs pe 
NY & Putnam. 1°739 wy — others to be added to the list, ship from three 
New Haven & H, 8,976 41 ie Stations. 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 — ———— —— 
Long Island, 909 — _— 
NJ Central, 1,647 35 - | Farms Wanted Everywhere 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 ak We sell farms quickly for cash. 
Other sources, 4,060 — What have you for sale or exchange? 
Total receipts, 143,890 2,386 1,209 | ANSON H. RUSSELL & CO., - - Akron, Ohio. 
Daily average this week, 20.556 340 172 © 
Daily av last week, 20,076 36 86 

ee = | See = TO WORKINGMEN 
Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the BRANCHES 








N Y and Putnam R R to High 


the week ended on dates named were 


lows: - 

Jan 24 
Hammonds, 40 
Millwood, 93 
Kitchawan, 46 
Croton Lake, 117 
Yorktown, 225 
Amawalk, 107 
West Somers, 47 


Baldwin Pl 


ace, 225 


Mahopac Falls, 330 
Mahopac Mines, 157 
Lake Mahopac, 68 


Crofts, 
Carmel, 
Brewster, 


Total, 


117 
56 


11 





1639 


Jan 17 Jan 10 


40 33 
91 94 
45 47 
117 122 
221 205 
110 112 
46 42 
207 201 
327 314 
158 146 
70 70 
117 113 
57 52 
ll 13 
1617 1564 


without essen- 


of 


ng 


in 


the 


the supply 


very 


4@ke less. 
the depot platform bers in afew days. There is a large interest 


Bridge « 


as fol- Spelling and women who cannot 
Penmanship afford to lose time from 
ee Grammar work. Send for Free 
oe = eee ae a Letter Writing Circular and References 
34 3+ 130 Geography 3 Stating the Subject you 
101 107 368 U. 8S. History a wish to Study, to 
50 47 199 U.8.Civ. a uV i, The International 
122 118 454 Book-Keeping PRACT De Correspondence Schools, 
212 216 840 Algebra, etc. a Box 879 Scranton, Pa, 
109 114 455 
Sa if NOTICE 
194 175 718 e 
327 321 1295 y 
Ms 45 oat | (| D d G 
& 4» oe | FATMCrS CIUDS and ranges 
113 116 467 
54 49 212 | Wishing to purchase FERTILIZERS direct from one 
12 13 °° | of the largest Fertilizer Manufacturers in the country 
1589 1569 6280 will please address “FERTILIZER,” care .of the 
; wees —_ "35 American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, or 
é ) 





Also 745 eases bottled milk from Carmel 
eases from Baldwin Place. 
Secretary L. H. S. Martin of Augusta 


in charge of the preliminary 
tates milk 
reports a most encouraging 
hat he receives 
organizations of local sections, etc. 
On one line of road there are 


the Five § 


day passes 
ineetings, 


already fo 


as a member of the executive 
the Delaware, 
Western district and names for that 
Mr Wells of Goshen nominated for 


charge ot 


asxed for. 


but w 


rmed, one with 60 
Squires has been obliged to decline to 


tue Erie system turns out to 
going milk exchange man instead ot 


free to work in the interests of producers, and 
to take charge of the work along BRYANTS (STRAIT TION, C81 College Bidg, Buffalo,N.Y; 


good men 


be 


pr. men on a q CORDS IN 10 HOU! RS 


producers’ association, *d = 
situation. 
reports of 


several sections 
members. Mr 


serv 
, : 4" » ache. Send for FREE illus. cat. showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
colmmittee in and testimonials from thousands. First erder secures agency, 
Lackawana and LDING WING MACHINE CoO.. 


all one 
present number that 
any more. For 
registered 
Thus far the sts 


place are 


a thorough- HOME STUDY .. 1h 







































































































exchange. ‘‘Can we better ourselves by or- 
gauizing a branch of the FSM * A?” asks 
Perlee Herrick of Flemingville, N Y. We 
think it would be better for all that ship milk 
to the Philadelphia market to go in with the 
United Pennsylvania and New Jersey associa- 
tion, which tries to control that market. The 
president is A. F. Wildes of New Egypt, N J, 
and the chairman of the committee that is ac- 
tively trying to promote the work is J. S. 
Livezey of Pinesville, Bucks Co, Pa. If, how- 
effort CYet youor others wish outfits or further par- 
4 ticulars ofthe FS MP A applyto L. H. S. 
Martin, Augusta, Warren Co, N J 

It is shameful the way the N Y city board 
of health is condemning cows belonging to 
farmers within the limits of Greater New 
York. They should rise up in their might 
and demand compensation from the legisla- 


egular 


nt the 


ate has 


roads 


price ture. -ane 
many Our farmers have been busy harvesting ice, 
The but we expect to report a good list of mem- 


inthe FS MPA awong milk shippers all 
through this section. It would be well if with 
the organizers’ oufits were sent a set of 








BUSINESS MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


luring Arithmetic 








23 Eberly Block, Columbus, Ohio. 








Nota 








BY ONE MAN. It’s KING ofthe WOODS. SAVES money and back- 


64-66 S. Clinton Street, Chieago, Ul 





being band, etc. thoroughly tought byMail atstudent's 


rfect satisfaction. free. Trial lesson 10c- 























LIVINGSTON’S 
“TRUE BLUE” SEEDS. 


“TRUE BLUE” for PURITY and SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


1897 ANNU AL (now ready), a book of value for buyers of 
Seeds and Growers of Gardens; if you want Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
Tools, etc., it will pay to get it. Sent FREE on request. 

“HONOR BRIGHT,” our New Tomato for ’97, is a rich, 
bright red; distinct from all others, large, smooth, very solid, no 
cracks, quality extra. Packet (50 seeds), l5c, 2 for 

OUR NEW CUCUMBER “EMERALD,” (Packet 15c, 2 for 
25c.) and other new things described in the ANNU Al. 


A. W. LIVINGSTON’S SONS, 


(Box 170,) COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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MIDWINTER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


TuESDAY EVENING, FEB 2, 1897. 
Severe winter weather everywhere except 
in the extreme west and south has served 
to check business the past week. While the 
distribution of general merchandise shows a 
decrease, the situation as a whole is not with- 
out its satisfactory features. Bradstreet’s re- 
ports a materially smaller number of business 
failures compared with the previous week 
and a year ago, and the markets for money 
and securities are generally steady. Restrict- 
ed bank clearings show that the general busi- 
ness of the country is still away below nor- 
mal, and tinancial institutions seem to have 
plenty of funds for which they are anxious to 
obtain employment. Witha few -exveptions, 
notably in the extreme west, money is easy 
with interest rates much as those recently 
holding. The demand for stocks and bonds is 
moderate, particularly the latter. 

In farm produce, most attention has been 
directed to wheatand wool. In the absence of 
new buying support wheat has sagged, exports 
ruling smaller than the average for a good many 
weeks past. Woolon the contrary exhibits 
considerable strength, with large purchases, 
which, by the way, ure in the main specula- 
tive, as the goods market remains unsatisfac- 
tory. Low rail freights to the seaboard stim- 
ulate the shipment of western cereals, and 
there are continued liberal exports of corn 
and oats. Live stock markets are healthy, 
with prices not essentially changed, while 
dairy products are in fairly good demand, 
cheese exhibiting considerable strength. ‘The 
recent attention is accorded potatoes and on- 
ions, While apples remain everywhere plenti- 
ful. 

— 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 

STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 

Wheat— 


L806 


Corn— 
1897 


Oats—~ 
Cash orspot 1897 1896 z 1896 
74H, 66 22 285 16% .198 


84 rs 218 251 


Chicago, 
New York, 
Boston, 
Toledo, 71 P , oF 2 181, .2014 
St Louis, d 

Minneapolis, 

S Francisco, *1.6 e232 

London, . a 4 2 

Other prices p bu. 


4 
4 


» Cental. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Oats 

May, 7544 24, 17% 
July, 


Corn 


71% 251, 185, 

STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA, 
This week cae 

591,000 


Last weet ay 
Wheat, bu, 67 4,000 
Corn, oe 276,000 
Oats, 13,172,000 6.444.000 
The speculative trading world in wheat has 
favored the bear side much of the time the 
past week, and not until near the cl 
there any show ot recovery from the break of 
4@6c. With prices now very generally regard- 
ed relatively high compared to other food 
products, this having its effect on the market, 
holders who bought some time ago for an 
vance have to some extent become discourag- 
ed, many of them selling out, accentuating 
the weakness. While some bearish 
maintain that invisible supplies are 
than have been claimed, the general 
prevails that the statistical position 
continues one of encouragement. 
Exports of wheat and flour last week were 
What is needed is a 


ose Was 


ad- 


operators 
greater 
opinion 
of wheat 


smaller at 2,500,000 bn. 
liberal cash demand. This applies to both 
home and export business, and while the 
statistical position is about as encouraging 
to holders as at any time, the lack of buying 
support retards positive strength. At the ex- 
treme close of last week there was a littie 
better buying, and interest is unabated at the 
opening of this week. Muay sold down at one 
time to 73c, subsequently revovering to Té6e, 
with cash spring salable on the basis of about 
74 a@744e for No2 in store. No 2 red winter 
10@1lle premium, under grades usual differ- 
ences. 

It is generally believed there will bea 
mand for practically all of our surplus to 
pear before the beginning of another crop 
year, unless the amount in farmers’ hands 
turns out much greater than now seems prob- 
It is not surprising that foreigners take 
this 


de- 


ap- 


able. 
advantage of every show of weakness on 
side, reducing their bids and following de- 
clines here. This lack of support on the part 
of European buyers has had its effect through- 
out the week, especially as the home and ex- 
port flour trade has been rather dull. Many 
wills, notably in the northwest, are running 
on reduced time and the demand for cash 
wheat is rather below a normal. 


Six weeks after our own corn report was 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


compiled and published, the government bulle- 
tin, estimating crop yield and made known 
last week, places the ’96 crop at 2284 million 
bu. Our own report published in early De- 
cember made the total 2269 millions, follow- 
ing our tigures very closely. The government 
report places the average rate of yield in 
bushels for the entire U S 28.2, against 27.9, 
our own estimate. The only important addi- 
tion in the government’s bulletin is the state- 
ment of Dec average farm value, 2lic P bu, 
representing an aggregate value of the ’96 
corn crop of little more than $491,000,000. 
The average price of the crop of ’95 was re- 
ported about 5c more than this, placing the 
total yield of that year at nearly $568,000,000. 
The market the past week has shown a fair 
degree of steadiness at existing low prices, 
which remain close to the basis of about 22}c 
P bu for No 2 mixed corn in public ware- 
houses. Exports continue liberal, 5,000,000 bu 
last week, and freight rates 


to the ocean are 
favorable for producers and shippers. Weath- 
er excellent for curing corn. 

While feed barleys have beenin good de- 
mand right along, nut until the close of last 
week was there much check to the heavy ten- 
dency of malting grades. In faet, poor and 
thin barleys have been _ selling relatively 
higher than anything else, but there now 
seems to be a disposition on the part of buy- 
ers to again devote more attention to the bet- 
ter quaiities. Arrivals quite liberal, and 
there is a fairly good demand for the cheaper 
feed grades on export account. Sales cover a 
range of 28@35c ¥P bu for gcod to fancy malt- 
ing, down to 24@26c for feed barley. 

Timothy seed has ruled quiet but firm, 
offerings remaining small, and a moderate 
inquiry induneed sellers to ask better prices. 
For the week there was a gain of 10@15c, fan- 
ey seed selling upto $3 P ctl, but transactions 
mainly at 275 downward. Contract priine 
2 75@2 80, March 2 85. Cloverseed quiet but 
firm on the basis of 8@8 25 P ctl for prime. 
Offerings small and readily taken by dealers. 
Other grass seeds nearly nominal with some 
samples of millet shown for later shipment. 
Hungarian quotable at 50@65c P cti, millet 
40e65c, German millet 55@70c, buckwheat 50 
@65c. 

At Toledo, wheat has shown the same 
eral weakness so pronounced in other markets, 
prices selling off several cents last week and 
recovering but feebly up to the present. May 
is selling around 88@885c with No 2 about le 
discount. Coarse grains quiet. Better 
mand for cloverseed on shipping account, but 
speculative interest slack. Prime for March 
delivery quotable around $5@5 25 P bu. 

At New York, coarse grains are without es- 
while wheat is considerably 
This is due to liqnui- 


gen- 


de- 


sential change, 
lower than a week ago. 
dation, beth here and in the west, and back 
of allis the rather indifferent demand on 
export account. Corn has advanced a shade 
in the face of this break in wheat, foreigners 
buying freely at existing low prices. A lit- 
tle more inquiry for rye on export account, 
barley fairly active and oats nearly steady. 
Wheat quotable on the basis of about 95c P 
bu for No 2 red winter in public elevator, flour 
dull and depressed, buckwheat quiet at 4@ 
344c P bu, and buckwheat flour $1@115 P 
100 bs. No 2 mixed corn in store 30}@30hc 
P bu, No2 oats 217@22c, state rye 40@42c, 
cloverseed quiet at 645@9c P bb. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Cattle— —Hogs— 

1897 1896 1897 18% 1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 tbs, $5 35 $470 $345 $435 $385 $37 
New York, 520 475 410 475 425 375 
Buffalo, 520 470 38 460 425 360 
Kansas City, 490 440 33 400 370 350 
Pittsburg, 500 460 38 $55 400 365 
At Chicago, the cattle market has 
only measurably satisfactory, in spite of small 
to moderate receipts. Prices last week work- 
ed down 10@20c on leading grades of butcher 
steers, and stockers and feeders, while prime 
to fancy shipping and export beeves ruled 
steady, with about the usual interest display- 
ed at the opening of thisweek. The best sup- 
port is derived from the export trade which 
keeps up well, requiring a moderate number 
of prime to choice cattle. Home consumption, 
on the other hand, is still less than normal, 
and activity is lacking. Good to choice 
beeves are selling at $4 25@5, with fine to fan- 
cy quotably higher. Stock cattle relatively 
tirm compared with medium butcher grades, 
farmers buying thrifty young steers at 3 50 
@23 90. Good demand for choice milkers and 
epringers, but ordinary lots rather dull and 
weak. About the usual inquiry for cheap 
butcher stock, with a good demand for cows 


—Sheep— 


been 


and bulls, while veal calves are fairly 

Revised prices follow: 

Fey export steers, $5.15@5.35 

Prime,1500@1600 ths,4.90@5.10 

Good to ch, 1150 
@1450 ths 

Com to fair, 1150 
@1400 Ths, 

Ch to fey cows and 
heifers, 3.35@4.00 
Western sheep now comprise an import 

part of current offerings, these meetings 

response on the part of buyers and 

fairly well. Stock is beginning to m 

earnest from the important feeding | 

and all classes of purchasers are wel 
sented, the situation being devoid of paz 
lar novelty. Fat native sheep $3 

with choice sheep and yearlings 5 80 

common to choice western droves 3@3 85 

largely 3 50@3 75, 1@2 75 


Fair to good cows, 82 
Poor to fey bulls 
Canners, 
Feeders, 
Stockers, 400 to 

850 Ips, 
Calves, 300 tbs uy 
Calves, veal, 


4.25@4.80 


3.600@4.00 


culls 2@2 75. Good 
mand for lambs, including those for shipme 
to cuuntry feed lots. Fair to good fat la 
4 25@5 25, common including feeding 

4 25. 

Hog receipts approximating 
week meant only a moderate supply for pa 
ers and shippers, but the’smaller country mov: 
ment was due in part to very cold weat 
and supplies generally ample at the opening 
of this week. Prices without importa 
change, quality of current arrivals excell 
price range narrow. Sales largely 
3 40, with assorted at a slight premium 
rough lots all the way down to 2 75@ 
of firmness in the provision market 
worked against the hog trade, but packe1 
obliged to bid against shippers, this holding 
the market substantially steady. 

At Pittsburg, cattle 
active request. Receipts Monday of this wee 
were 50 cars, proving fully ample and _ pric« 
in many instances 10c lower. Quotations: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $455@5 00 Com ti 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 4 +6) Com 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 3 60@420 Hei 
Common, 700 to 900 Lbs, c,h) B 
Rough, half-fat, 100 F 
Com to good fat oxen, 225@400 Ve 3, 

The Pittsburg hog market mainta 
healthy position with a ready outlet f 
tically everything offered. Monday’s 1 
20 cars, sold quickly at 5@10c¢ advance 
light and pigs $3 85@3 90, medium 
3 85@3 90, heavy hogs 3 60@3 70, roug 
3@23 50. Sheep generally active and firm, with 
only 17 double decks received at the opening 
of this week. Prime natives 4 10@4 25, good 
wethers, 85@90 tbs, 3 90@4, fair mixed droves 
5 30@3 60, poor to common 2 75@3 15 Gor 
western sheep selling at 3 90@4. Fait 
choice lambs 4@5 2 

At Buffalo, 
er Monday of this week, when 120 cars 
An exception is noted in prime 
weights and best heavy shipping steers w 
are in moderate favor, the latter being q 
up to $5 15@5 25; the general run of be¢ 
tle, however, selling at 5 down to 3 75 
ing to weight and condition. Milch 
springers 3 P head higher, thus more 
recovering the depression of a week ago 
Veal calves strong at 6 50@7 50. Hogs stead 
at a decline of 5@10c from last week’s 
receipts Monday of this week 80 
decks. Heavy and mixed lots 3 6 
choice yorkers 3 75@3 80, all selling. No 
fault cau be found with the sheep trade, the 
75 double decks received Monday selling at 
figures steady to slightly higher than last 
week. Good to best lambs 4 50@5 25, export 
wethers 4@4 25, fair to good butcher sheep 
3 50@3 85. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE JIARKETS. 


150.000 la 


at eo 


in moderate but 1 


cattle quiet and general 


y 
prices; 
double 


3 65, 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, fresh nearby eggs 
22@23c P dz, cold storage 15@16c, chickens 9 
@10c P Ibl w, 10@lle dw, F 
d w, turkeys 12@138c 1 w, 133@144c d w, ducks 


A Word to Subscribers. 

We hope that all whose subscriptions have 
expired and who have received notice to that 
effect, will oblige us by sending their renewal 
without further delay. We are aware th: 
is easy to overlook such small 
therefore trust that all who have not as yet 
renewed, will do so immediately. The yearly 
subscription is remarkably low for a 
tion of this kind, and in no other way 
obtain so much splendid reading matter for so 
smallasum. By subscribing now you will 
receive the new and thoroughly revised edi- 
tion of the American Agriculturist Weather 
Forecasts and Farmers’ Almanac for 1897 
a handsome book of 500 and 
and most complete work of the kind ever is- 
sued. 


broilers 30@35c 
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11@12c 1 w, 12@13e d w, geese 10@11e 1 w, 11 
@12c dw, dressed beef 54@64c, veal 7@9ec, 
hogs 4@5c, sheep 4@5c, milch cows $35@40 ea, 
calfskins 40@45c ea, tallow 4@44c P lb. Po- 
tatoes quiet and firm, 1 25@1 374. P bbl. on- 
ions 2 25@5, turnips 50@65c, apples 75c@1 25, 
cranberries 5@6, evap’d apples 44@6c P lb. 
Loose hay 14@17 P ton, baled 13@16, clover 
11@14, oat straw 8@9, rye 14 50@17, bran 11 50 
@12, cottonseed meal 18@19, middlings 14@16, 
standard corn 33@35¢c P bu, oats 23@25c. 

At Syracuse, baled timothy hay $'2@15 P 
ton, loose 9@12, clover 10@12, oat straw 8@9, 
rye 11@13, bran 11, cottonseed meal 19, mid- 
dlings 12@14. Dressed beef 44@6c P 1b, veal 
8c, hogs 44@5c, mutton 5@7c, washed wool 11 
@15c, hides 4@5c, tallow 3c, chickens 8@9c P 
lb l w, 10@13¢e d w, turkeys 10@11c’ 1 w, 13@ 
14c d w, ducks 9@10c¢ 1 w, 14@15c d w, geese 9 
@10c 1 w, 10@12c d w, fresh eggs 20@21ic P dz, 
cold storage 16@18c. Potatoes 25@30c P bu, on- 
ions 50@75v, turnips 20@30c, beets 20@25c, 
parsnips 25@30c, carrots 2u@25c, squash #@1c 
P lb, apples 75c@1 25 ® bbl. 

NEW JERSEY—<At Lambertville, markets 
about as they have been. Apples 30c P 100 
Ibs, light pork 5@53c P ib, heavy 44c, corn 
27c P bu, oats 22c, wheat 90c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, fresh 
eggs 18c P dz, southern 16@17c, clnckens 8@ 
8ic P lb 1 w, 85@10c d w, turkeys 10c lw, 12 
@13e dw, ducks 10@1le 1 w, 12@14c dw. 
geese 8@10c 1w. Apples, Kings $1 25@1 75 
® bbl, Greenings 1@1 25, Baldwins 1@1 25, 
Cape Cod cranberries 5@5 50 P bbl, N J T5ic@ 
1 25 P cra, potatoes Pa Rose 37@40c P bu, N Y 
32@35c, Burbanks and Stars 34@36e, onions 2 10 
@2 50, cabbage 250@375 P 100, green beans 2@3 
P bu. Ch baled timothy hay 1450@15 P ton, No 
1 18@13 50, No 211 50@12, straight rye straw 
16, tangled 9 50@10, wheat 7 50@8, bran 11@12. 


THE DAIRY lIARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet, and 
firm for fine grades. Good to ch cmy tubs 20 
@21c P Ib, prints 21@22c, dairy 19@20c.—At 
Syracuse, good to ch cmy tubs 21@23c, prints 
23@25c, dairy 18@20c. 

At New York, lighter supplies of fancy 
creamery have given the market a firmer tone, 
but prices remain atthe former range. The 
demand is mostly confined to the choicest 
grades and off quality stock moves siowly, ex- 
cept for the export trade, which absorbs con- 
siderable quantities grading just below fancy. 
Wholesale prices for round lots ruling early 
this week follow: Elgin and other western 
creamery extras 20c P tb, western firsts 18c, 
seconds 15@17c, N Y emy 18@19c, N Y dairy 
half tubs 144@15c, firsts 135@14c, western fac- 
tory extras 13@14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy grades 
in small supply, market quiet and _ firm. 
Western extra emy 20@20kc P lb, fair to prime 
15@19c, Pa fey prints 21lc, good to ch 17@19c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and higher. El- 
gin ecmy 2ic P lb, Ohio 18@20c, dairy 10@12kc. 
—At Cleveland, firm under active demand. 
Good to ch emy tubs 17@20c, Elgin 21@21h¢e, 
dairy 10@15c.—At Toledo, in fair supply and 
good demand. Good to ch cmy tubs 19@20c, 
prints 20@21c, dairy 16@17c.—At Cincinnati, 
demand light and market easy. Fey Elgin 
emy 22c, Ohio 15@16c, dairy 10@12c. 

At Elgin, butter sold Monday of this week 
at 214@21%c, with the ruling price 21}c. This 
shows a fractional advance over last week. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
firmer. Full cream cheddars 10?@114¢ P lb, 
flats 10@11c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 13}@144c. 
—At Syracuse, full cream 9@1Ic. 

At New York, continued strength charac- 
terizes the market, demand ruling good for 
nearly all kinds. Export trade is of sizable 
proportion and enables holders to firmly sus- 
tain the recent advance. Supplies are light. 
N Y full cream large fey Sept colored 117@12c 
® tb, fey white 117@12c, late made white and 
colored 113@11hc, fair to good 102@1ic, common 
94@10kc, small fey Sept colored 11}3@12c, fey 
white 11%c, good to choice 11}4@114c, common 
to fair 94@104c, light skims small colored 
choice 94@10}c, large 10@10}c, part skims 9@ 
9c, full skims 3@3hc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet and 
firm for all grades. N Y full cream 11@113c 
P lb, fair to good 10?@11jc, part skims 8@94c, 
full skims 2@4c, Swiss 104@11c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady and firm. N Y 
full cream 12c P lb, Ohio 94c, family favorite 
10c, limburger 13c, imt Swiss l4c.—at Cleve- 
land, market quiet and higher. Full cream 
cheddars 11@12c, flats 9}@104c, skims 6@9c, 
imt Swiss 10@11c.—At Toledo, firm under fair 
supply and demand. Full cream cheddars 
10@104c, flats 7@9c, skims 5@6c, imt Swiss 11 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


@12c.—At Cincinnati, quiet and steady. Good 
to prime Ohio flats 9@9}c, family favorite 10@ 
10jc, twins 102@1le, Young America 94@10c. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American white 
and colored firm at 12}c P lb. 

The Montreal Gazette says the cheese mar- 
ket is practically closed for the season so far 
as any turnovers in that city are concerned. 
The last lot held for sale, a line of 1600 bxs, 
was sold at 12c, which cleans the market of 
all the fall cheese. 


finest 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 





stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees 


must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, severe weather has prevented 
the moving of stock to market and prices are 
firmer. Baldwins $1@1 50 P bbl, Greenings 
1 25@1 50, Northern Spy 1@1 50, Spitzenburgs 
1 50@2 25, Kings 1 25@2. 

At Boston, home trade light, export demand 
fairly active. Baldwins 75c@$1 P bbl, Kings 
1 50@1 75, Greenings 75c@1, Hubbardstons 
1@1 25, Tallman Sweets 1 25@1 75. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED JAN 23. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other Total 
pool don gow pts = 

New York, 687 3,505 1,589 3,327 9,108 

Boston, 17,847 1,328 1,187 _ 20,362 

Portland, 11,281 — 3,989 2,389 17,659 

Halifax, — 31,156 — —_— 31,156 

Total, 29,815 35,989 6,765 5,716 78,285 

Cor week last yr, 12,364 12,782 508 —_ 25,654 


Tot’l thissea’n, 

1,247,025 549,631 366,841 165,182 2,328,679 
319,339 143.279 115,112 16,373 594,103 
803,830 273,378 157,015 24,676 1,258,899 
Beans. 

the market is 


Season ’95-6, 
Season ’94-5, 






At New York, generally 


steady, under rather slow trade. Ch mar- 
row $1 50 P bu, medium 1 05, pea 95@97kc, 
white kidney 1 35, red 1 35@1 374, black 


turtle soup 1 9@2, yellow eye 1 10@1 123, 
Cal limas 1 25@1 30, green peas 70@85c. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, dull and unchanged, buyers 
showing only slight interest. Extra fey 1896 
evap’d apples 43@5c P tb, fey 44@4}c, ch 4c, 
prime 38@3%c, sun-dried sliced 2@3c, quarters 
2@2%c, chopped $1 25@1 40 P 100 tbs, cores 
and skins 1 35@1 60, sun-dried ’95 peaches 3@ 
4c ® tb, sonthern Damson pluins 5$@6c, cher- 
ries 11@1l4c, blackberries 6@64c, evap’d rasp- 
berries 15@16c, huckleberries 6@7c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, high prices were realized af- 
ter last week’s storm, but could not be snstain- 
ed. Arrivals are now fair. New laid nearby 
19@19kc P dz, Pa fresh gathered 18c, western 
17@17sc, checks and dirty $2 40@3 50 P case, 
western refrigerator prime 3 50, limed 13@ 
13hc P dz, southern prime 164@17c. 

At Boston, market unsettled, stocks rather 


light and demand slack. Nearby and Cape 
fey 22@25c P dz, ch fresh eastern 19c, fair to 


good 18c, Vt and N H fresh 19¢ P dz, western 
fair to good 18c, refrigerator 12@1l4c, limed 
l4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, oranges firm for choice, cran- 
berries moving slowly. Catawba grapes 9@ 
15ec P bskt, dark Cape Cod cranberries $4 50@ 
5 ® bbl, good to prime 3 50@4, N J T5ce@1 25 
® cra, Fla oranges 3@5 P bx, tangerines 8@ 


10, mandarins 4@6, grape fruit 5@10, Fla 
straw berries 20@65c P qt. 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, prices continue firm in spite 
of slow demand. Western spring bran 55@ 
65c P 100 tbs, winter 60@674¢, widdlings 70@ 


75c, sharps 75@80c, screenings 35@45c, oilmeal 
$21@22 P ton, cottonseed 19@20, rye feed 
524@55e P 100 ths, brewers’ meal and giits 
80@874c, coarse corn meal 60@62kc. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a little steadier feeling is 
noted with prices somewhat firmer. Prime 
timothy hay 80c P 100 lbs,No 1 75c, No 2 674@ 
70c, No 3 55@60c, shipping 55c, clover mixed 
60@65c, sait hay 45@50c, long rye straw No 1 
85@90c, No 2 75@80c, short rye straw 55@60c, 
oat 35@40c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, quiet and steady for the bet- 
ter grades. LIin bulk $1 25@1 50 PB bbl, N 
J 1@1 12, state 1@118 P 180 tbs, Me 1 25@ 
1 30 ® sack, Houlton Rose 1 50@1 75, Mich 
1@1 10, Bermuda 4@4 50 P bbl, N J sweets, 
yellow 75c@1 12, Vineland 1@1 50. 

At Boston, rather slow, but a firm tone ex- 
ists. Aroostook Hebrons 40@45c # bu, N H 
35@38c, Vt 35@38c, N Y state White Stars 
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35@38c, Aroostook 40c, P E I Chenangoes 
55c, Hebrons and Rose $1°12@1 25 ® bbl. 
Onions. 

At New York, supply light, movement slow 
and market steady. Eastern white $4@6 P 
bbl, red 3 245@3 50, yellow 3, Urange Co white 
2 50@5 P bag, yellow 2@2 50 P bbl, red 2 50@ 





3 25, western and state yellow 2 30@2 50, Ca- 
nadian 2 50@3, Bermuda 2@2 50 P cra. 
At Boston, in moderate supply and finding 


steady sale at full prices. Natives $1@1 15 
P bu, in bhis 3 25@3 50, N Y large bbls 3, 
small 2 75, Ohio 3. 

Poultry. 

At New York, demand continues good and 
under light receipts the market is steady. 
Dry-packed selected nearby turkeys 14@14}c 
P tb, mixed 1345@1l4c, N J chickens 94@10sc. 
Phila 13c, N Y,and Pa 8}@10c, western 8}@ 
9¥sc, fowls 84@9}c, ducks 11@14c, geese 8@10c, 
tame white squabs $275@3 P dz, mixed 175@ 
2. Live poultry: Fowls 8@83c, chickens 7@ 
7T4c, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 65@90c ® pr, geese 
1 25@2, old pigeons 20c P pr, young 15c. 

At Boston, supplies ample for all wants and 
market about steady. Northern and eastern 
ch large chickens 15@l6c P tb, extra fowls 
12@14c, ducks 11@13c. Western dry-packed, 
drawn and headed, ch young turkeys 14@15c, 
ch chickens 10@11c, fowls 8@10c, ducks 10@ 
12c, geese 7@8c, pigeons 75ic@$1 P dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, choice qualities taken fairly 
and prices firm. Cabbage $3@4 50 P 100, red 
4@5, celery 25@75c P dz, egg plant 4@5 YP 
bbl, turnips 50@75c, marrow squash 1@1 25 P 
bbl, Hubbard squasi 1, carrots 60@75c, pump- 
kins 10@15 P 100, Brussels sprouts 5@8c P qt, 
beets 75e@1 P bbl, parsnips 75c, cauliflower 
5@8 ¥ bbl, kale 30@60c P bbl, Fla tomatoes 
1@2 #® carrier, peas 1 50@3 50 P cra, Fla pep- 
pers 1@2 ® carrier, spinach 1@2 50 ¥P bbl, 
string beans 2@3 P cra. 

Agricultural Chemicals. 

In the wholesale markets for material used 
in commercial fertilizers, abuut the only news 
is the effort of the South American nitrate 
combination, organized a year ago, to perfect 
plans for again controlling the trade the 
coming season. It is proposed to restrict ex- 
ports from South America during the summer, 
and by thus preventing the European markets 
from becoming overstocked bring an increas- 
ed price. Europe takes a large part of the 
nitrate output, where it is used mainly for 
fertilizing purposes, yet more or less of it 
comes to this country and enters into com- 
mercial manures. At present, there is a mod- 
erate demand for most agricultural chemicals, 
with offerings of sulphate of ammonia re- 
stricted, lending firmness, while potash salts 
are quiet and nitrate of soda fully steady. 
The following quotations apply to lots of 1000 
tons or more as handled in N Y, sellingina 
wholesale way to manufacturers of fertilizers. 
Muriate of potash, 80 %, $1 80@1 90 ¥ 100 
tbs, nitrate of soda 1 {0@2, double manure 
salt, 1 03@1 06. high grade manure salt (90@98 


% sulphate of potash) 2@2 05, western dried 
blood, fine ground, 1 50@1 75. Ground bone 
- 19@20 P ton, kainit 8 80@9 25, spent bone 


black 16@17, S C phosphate, ground, 5@5 25. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple 
yet most effectual remedy for coughs, hoarse- 
ness and bronchial troubles. Avoid imitations. 


For Turning Stock, either large or small, 
nothing equals the modern woven wire fence. 
Stock find it impossible to get through it and 
it can be put up for 20c per rod. The hand- 
somely illustrated catalog of the Carter Wire 
Fence Machine Co of Mt Sterling, O, fully ex- 
plains how to put up such a fenceat lowest 
cost. Please mention this paper in ordering 
goods. 





To Anyone Contemplating the purchase of an 
incubator and brooder, we earnestly recom- 
mend acareful examination of the improv- 
ed Victor incubator and the improved Victor 
brooder, and an investigation of the reputa- 
tion of their makers, the George, Ertel Co, 
Quincy, Ill, who claim the Victor to be the 
only absolutely’ self-regulating incubator 
made and the easiest to operate; that it will 
hatch as large a percentage of fertile eggs as 
the highest-priced machine on the market; 
that both the Victor incubator and brooder 
are the strongest, neatest and most durable in 
use, and form the cheapest first-class hatch- 
ing and raising outfit that can be had. A 
highly interesting and valuable illustrated 
book on incubation, together with deserip- 
tions and prices of these machines, may be 
obtained of the manufacturers for 4 cents in 
stamps, or to those who mention tae name of 
this paper, they will send it free. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPHS. 


Reforms in Cuba.—The insurgents look up- 


on the many reforms which the Spanish au- 
thorities are reported to be about to bring 
about as little more than empty promises 
given out for diplomatic reasons. Gen Weyler 
continues to announce the pacification of a 
large part of the island and the declaration is 
immediately followed by reports of engage- 
ments, resulting in serious losses to the Span- 
ish troops. He continues his savage warfare, 
destroying towns and butchering the inhabi- 
tants. The insurgents have adopted his tac- 
tics in destroying buildings which might 
give food or shelter to the troops and the re- 
sult is that the whole island is rapidly becom- 
ing a scene of complete devasiation. 

A report comes from the province of Pinar 
del Rio of a desperate engagement between 
the insurgents and a detachment of Spanish 
guerillas near Candelaria, in which the Span- 
ish lost 125 men, killed or wounded and 100 
more were taken prisoners. The attack was 
made upon a special train sent out to repel an 
expected attack. The engine and one passen- 
ger car were blown up by bombs, with terri- 
ble destruction and then the Cubans opened 
tire from ambush. 

Cuban advices report the capture by the 
insurgents of Santa Clara. The town was 
taken possession of and all the buildings were 
destroyed. 

Persistent reports come from Madrid that 
Weyler is soon to be deposed as captain gen- 
eral and to be succeeded by Gen Azcarraga, 
now minister of war. 

Favors the Treaty.—The committee on for- 
eign relations in the senate has made a favor- 
able report on the arbitration treaty, with cer- 
tain amendments. The most important 
amendment provides that no question affect- 
ing the foreign or domestic policies of either 
of the contracting parties shall be subject to 
arbitration except by special agreement. 
Another amendment strikes out all reference 
to the king of Sweden as the umpire in case 
the court fails to agree upon an umpire. An 
effort was made to insert an amendment pro- 
viding that the Alaskan boundary question 
should not be submitted to arbitration under 
this treaty, but the motion was defeated. 

The National Mothers’ Congress will meet 
at Washington Feb 17 for a three days’ 
sion. Mrs Cleveland will give a reception the 
opening day and among the promoters of the 
movement are several of the cabinet ladies. 
Mrs Stevenson, wife of the vice-president, is 
one of the vice-presidents and the treasurer is 
Miss Emma Morton, sister of Secretary Mor- 
ton. The address uf welcome will be deliver- 
ed by the president, Mrs Theodore W. Birney 
of Washington. Among the speakers outside 
of the congress will be Anthony Comstock of 
New York, Hamilton Mabie of the Outlook, 
President G. Stanley Hall of Clarke universi- 
ty and Dr John H. Vincent, chancellor of 
Chautauqua. Mrs Margaret E. Sangster, edi- 
tor of Harper’s Bazar, will have a paper, as 
will also Miss Hofer, editor of the Kindergar- 
ten Magazine. 
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A Pacific Cable.—Plans are now under way 
for the building of a Pacific cable to connect 
the American continent with Hawaii and 
Japan. The cable will start from San Fran- 
cisco and proceed to the Hawaiian islands, 
a distance of 2097 miles, and thence to Japan 
via the Midway islands, the total distance 
from San Francisco to Japan being in the 
neighborhood of 6500 miles. The cost of the 
cable and the necessary repairship is estimat- 
ed at $7,500,000. A bill is now before con- 
gress for the payment of a subsidy of $100,000 
per year for 20 years to the company and the 
company agree to deposit $100,000 asa guar- 
antee of its intention to carry out its con- 
tracts. In return for a government indorse- 
ment all United States government messages 
are to be forever transmitted without charge 
and have the preference in transmission. 


Favors Monetary Conference— President-elect 
McKinley is said to be fully in accord with 
the proposed monetary conference. He wants 
the conference to be inaugurated, and while 
believing that all has been done in this direc- 
tion that can be done, yet, if the proposed 
conference is held and its object should not 
be attained, he cannot be held responsible. 
He is opposed to the retirement of the green- 
backs, but would iike something done to break 
the endless chain which is a constant menace 
to the gold reserve. Heis not in sympathy 
with the practice of the national banks in 
not issuing circulation to the full amount 
authorized, and would favor a measure that 
would require the banks to issue circulating 
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notes to the full amount authorized by their 
capital, or an amount approximating that. 
Maj McKinley is also said to be opposed to 
further territorial acquisition by the U 5S. 
Carlisle’s Successor.— President-elect McKin- 
ley has tendered the treasury portfolio to Ly- 
man J. Gage, president of the First national 
bank of Chicago. Mr Gage is known through- 
out the country as a practical financier, a man 
who by daily experience has acquired great 
familiarity with the laws governing the move- 
ments of money and commodities. He has 
been very successful in the management 
of the First national bank of Chicago, one 


LYMAN J. GAGE, 
McKinley’s Secretary of the Treasury. 


banks in the country. Mr 
Gage was born in Madison Co, N Y, and 
began his banking experience as a clerk at 
$100 a year. In 1855 he went to Chicago and 
after a struggle of two years finally got a 
start and ever since then has made steady 
strides in his upward career until to-day he 
occupies the highest position to be had in any 
tinancial institution in Chicago. 

Speaking of the policy which he will carry 
out in the oftice of secretary of the treasury 
Mr Gage has this to say: ‘‘It will be my 
chief aim to see that the country is given a 
businesslike administration so far as the du- 
ties devolving upon the secretary of the treas- 
ury are concerned. My appointments will 
be made with regard to merit and not political 
obligations.’ 


of the foremost 


To Be Secratary of War.—Another cabinet 
ofticer has been determined upon in the choice 
of Gen Russell A. Alger of Mich to be secre- 
tary of war. Gen Alger was bornin Medina 
Co, O, in 1836 and started outin life a law- 
yer. At the outbreak of the war he enlisted 
as a private. He saw much hard service and 
at the close of the war was honorably dis- 
charged with the rank of brigadier general. 
Twenty years later he was elected governor 
of Michigan. In 1888 he was elected com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. 

The Talk at Washington.—President Cleve- 
land has transmitted to the senate a list of 
the claims filed in the state department by 
American citizens against Spain, arising out 
of the insurrection in the island of Cuba. The 
list of claims includes 83 and aggregates near- 
ly $10,000,000, where the amount is given. 

President-elect McKinley expects to call a 
special session of congress, to convene about 
March 15. 

Judge Nathan Goff of WV Va, who, it was 
believed, would be President McKinley’s 
choice for the head of the department of jus- 
tice, has declined the honor. James Wilson 
of Ia is slated for the department of agricul- 
ture. 

In response to an inquiry President Cleve- 
land has sent to the senate a list of persons 
who claim citizeusip of the United States and 
who have been arrested in Cuba. Seventy- 
four such persons have been arrested, while 
of these seven have been tried. These are: 
Julio Sanguily, Louis Someillan, Alfred La- 
borde, William Gildea, Ona Melton, Charles 
Barnett and William Leavitt. Thirty-six of 
the persons arrested have been released after 
the charges against them had been investigat- 
ed and found to be baseless, 18 have been ex- 
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pelled from the island after periods 
tinement lasting from a few days to 

while 17 cases are still pending. In additi 
to the 74 cases, nine correspondents of n¢ 
papers in the United States have been expe 
ed from Cuba by the Spanish authorities aft 
temporary detention by the military. 

@ The senats and house have practically rea 
ed an agreement on the immigration bill now 
in process of legislation. The bill prescribes 
that immigrants over 16 years old must 
able to read or write the English language 
or the language of their native or 
land. A person over 50 years old, the pa 

or grandparent of a qualified immigrant, n 
accompany such immigrant or be sent fo1 
join a family. The bill embraces the existing 
conditions of the contract labor law 

The treasury clused the month of 
with receipts of less than $25,000,000, and 
deficit for the month of $6,000,000. The 
cit thus far for the fiscal year has been 
390, 359. 

Senator Shermanis credited with sayi 
that he is in favor of the arbitration treaty 
is contident that it will pass the senate in 
slightly amended form. 

Senator Dubois of Idaho has been defeate 
in his fight for re-election. His successor is 
Representative Heitfelt of the Idaho legisla 
ture, a straight populist. Heitfelt is of Ge: 
man birth, with a limited command of the 
English language. He is 40 years of age, and 
is a farmer in Nez Perce county. He has sev- 
eral times represented his county in the stat 
legislature and is at present a member of the 
state senate, but has never been known to 
make a speech. Heisafree silver man 
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Men and Women.—George B. Roberts, pres 
ident of the Pennsylvania railroad, one of the 
ablest railroad men in the country, has died 
at Philadelphia. Under his management the 
Pennsylvania railroad has won the 
distinction of being unsurpassed in the world 

Senator Palmer of Illinois, the recent presi- 
dential candidate of the gold democrats, will 
return to the practice of law after March 4 

Mrs Susan B. Anthony has been re-elected 
president of the national woman suffrage 
association. 

Mrs Hungerford, the novelist, better known 
as the Duchess, has died at Bandon, County 
Cork, Ire. 

The sultan of Turkey has forbidden the an- 
nual pilgrimage to Mecca because of the 
plague in India. 


System 
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An Alaskan Boundary Treaty. 


Pauncefote, the Brit- 
come to an agreement 
upon a settlement of the Alaskan bound 
ary and the treaty has been sent to the 
senate for ratification. It provides for a 
commission similar to the Mexican. bound- 
ary commission which shall determine the 
boundary of the respective possessions of 
the two countries in the territory along the 
141st.meridian. The commission is to avail 
itself of the infarmation already collected un- 
der the commission that made report in 1892. 
It is believed that this treaty will settle the 
controversy over the location of the gold fields 
in that territory. 


Olney and Sir Julian 
ish ambassador, have 


Across the Continent.— Philadelphia has been 
visited by the biggest fire in years. The fire 
raged in the block bounded by Thirteenth 
and Juniper and Market and Filbeft 
Thirty buildings were destroyed, and the 
loss will reach $3.000,000. John Wanamak- 
er’s mercantile establishment was threatened, 
and the tower and roof were burned. 

The Leatherstockings of the Maine woods 
have formed the Moosehead lake association 
to resist the attempt to shorten the game sea- 
son in that state. 

The fusion majority in the Neb legislature 
has unseated four republican members from 
Douglas county, upon the ground of bribery, 
buying of naturalization papers, the use of a 
corruption fund and intimidation. Four fu- 
sion contestants were seated. 

The Nevada legislature has passed a bill le- 
galizing glove prize fights in the state and 
it has been signed by Gov Sadler. Arrange- 
ments are already being made to have the 

Jorbett-Fitzsimmons fight take place in 
the state and Nevada promises to become the 
Mecca of the sluggers. 

Following close upon the intense cold wave 
which swept the country came the heaviest 
fall of snow in years, throughout the eastern 
states, giving temporary employment to thou- 
sands of men in need. 

An ordinance making the wearing of a high 
hat at the theater a misdemeanor has passed 
the Chicago city council and has been signed 
by Mayor Swift. 

A bill is before the Maine legislature to 
have the state pay the farmers for the crops 
eaten and spoiled by the deer. 


Streets. 
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That New Hampshire Village Library. 
THOMAS B. PECK. 
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Following is an the 
memorial library building pictured 
week. It is situated in Walpole, N H. 
The library was established by the town in 
March, 1854, at which time the town accepted 
the gift of about 500 volumes of good books 
from the Walpole library association, chose 
a committee of three persons to take charge 
of the library and appropriated $100 for the 
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purchase of books. From that time until 
1891, with the exception of a few years during 


the civil war, the town appropriated $100 
annually for the purchase of books, besides 
paying the necessary expenses of care, rent, 


etc. The library grew, at the rate of about 
100 volumes annually, from 500 to about 4000 
volumes. It was generally kept in a room 
connected with one of the village stores, but 
for several years the need of a building in- 
tended for its special accommodation had 
been greatly felt. In the spring of 1891 Mr 


Hudson E. Bridge of St Louis, Mo, who has 
asummer residence in Walpole, begun the 
erection of a library building, which was 


completed during the summer and dedicated 
August 27, 1891, with appropriate exercises in 
the town hall. Mr Bridge intended the build- 
ing as a memorial to his father, Hudson E. 
Bridge, who was born on the spot where the 
library stands. He called it the Bridge me- 
morial library and presented it to the town 
on certain conditions, one of which was that 
the town should appropriate not less than $25 

annually for its support. The building is lo- 
cated in the center of the village, of which it 
is the chief ornament. 

It is constructed of small 
from the fields and laid in 
massive corner buttresses and a chimney of 
the same material. The ends are wholly of 
stone, but the sides are covered with shingles 
stained green. The dimensions are 24 by 54 


boulders taken 
cement. It has 


with a porch 10 by 19. The long side faces 
the street. From the porch one enters the 
vestibule, at the right of which are folding 
doors opening into the reading room. This 
is a beautiful apartment, and well lighted 
with broad windows in front and end. It is 
wainscotted with ash and has an oak floor. 


In one side 1s a broad fireplace, ample enough 
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to take in large logs,of which a supply 1s kept 
in the basement. A fire is kindled whenever 
necessary, but the main supply of heat comes 
from a furnace. <AJ]l the furniture is of solid 
oak. The walls are hung with portraits and 
other pictures and there are also many articles 
of local and antiquarian interest. At each 
side of the fireplace are for the 
books of reference. Adjoining the reading 
room is the librarian’s office, through which 
one passes to enter the book room. The book 
room, which is about 24 by 22, is also finished 
in brown ash and is well lighted from the 
side and end. The bookcases are so arranged 
as to form six alcoves, each of which accom- 
modates from 1000 to 1200 volumes. The library 
is cataloged on about 10,000 cards, arranged in 
an oak cabinet made by the library bureau. 
As there is no printed catalog, the card cata- 
log is in frequent use by visitors and the li- 
brarian. The reading room is fully supplied 
with magazines without expense to the town. 
Some of the magazines are presented by in- 
dividuals and others are purchased with a 
fund which has been raised for that purpose. 
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WALPOLE, N H 


On the completion of the building the num- 
ber of thé committee was increased to 12, of 
whom five are ladies. Since that time the in- 
terest in the library and the circulation of 
books have greatly increased. By gift and 
purchase, the number of volumes has increas- 
ed from 4000 to nearly 6000. The reading room 
is freely used. 

The system of giving out books is the sim- 
plest that ean be devised. Borrowers of books 
have free access to the shelves, select their 
books and on passing out, show them to the 
librarian, who enters the numbers and date 
on the page in the ledger appropriated to the 




















To quickly introduce into new localities Dr. Horne’s New Im- 
ved Electric Belts and Appliancs, THE BEST ON 
ARTH, warranted to cure without medicine all chronic.and 

weakening diseases of both sexes, we shall give away 

OF ANY ©OOS8T for advertising purposes, one hundred 

Dr. Horne’s No. 4 Best $20.00 Electric Belts to sufferers from any of 

the following diseases:—Rheamatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, (atarrh, 

Asthma, Headache, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Deafnees, 

Nervousness, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Torpid Liver, Throat 

Troubles, Epileptic Fits, Spinal Diseases, Heart Troubles, 

Sleeplessness, Nervous Debility, Female Complaints, Cold Exe 

tremities, General Debility, Kidney Complaints, Pains in the 

Back, Head and Limbs, and all weaknesses of Men and Women. 
We shall not give away more than one belt to any one person,and 

not more than one in any locality, and shall give to such persons as 

we think are worthy sufferers. We mean just what we say, FREE 

OF ANY COST. There are no charges of any kind to be paid by 

you. Weare making this offer to introduce our Electric Belts and 

Appliances into new localities, believing that it will pay us in the 

end. If you are, in our opinion, a worthy sufferer we will give you 

one free. Send us your name and address with your waist measure 
and state nature of your disease. Answer at once. All answers 
must be sent through the mails and received by us not later than 

March Ist, 1897, as that is the date on which we shall give away 

the belts and answer all letters received. Address 

Dr. Horne Electric Beit & Truss Co., Dept. {39 Chicago, Ill. 


$1000 Reward Bitte a2 eeaen, proving, tie advert 


pro 
ment is not honest in every word it contains. 
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A Self-Supporting Widow. 


About a year ago my husband died and left me in rather 
destitute circumstances. Just after our marriage his 
health failed, and for thatreason he was unable to lay by 
forarainy day. A friend of mine from Illinois called on 
me and told ine how much money she was making by sell- 
ing the Iron City Dish Washer, and said she thought I 
could at least make a good living by doing the same. 1 
wrote the lron City Dish Washer Co., Dept. E 2, Station 
A, Pittsburgh, Pa.,forasample. Since then 1 have been 
makinga splendid living for my children and myself, and 
still attend to my household duties. Last month 1 cleared 
over $200, and am delighted with my success. The Dish 
Washer works like a charm, and the distasteful work of 
washing dishes can be done ina few moments without 
soiling the hands a particle. Anyone who sees it work 
wants one at once, so they are no trouble to sell. Iwould 
advise anyone out of employment to write for full partic- 
ulars, a. they started me in business and will do the same 
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TELECGRAPHY. 


Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed, Address 
"ISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, LEBANON, PENNA. 


eof «WATCH REPAIRING 


We teach watch repairing and make absolutely no 
charge for instructions, tuition, bench room, etc. We 
sell you such tools as you need at wholesale, minimum 
price, and all else is free. You will be surprised how 
inexpensive, and how rapid the progress. You can 
attend as long as youlike. You pay for your tools as 
you get them; make your own selection as you feel the 
need of them. Investigate us and our methods. Par- 
ticulars on application, We are wholesalers of watch- 
makers’ tools, materials and supplies. 

Columbus, 0. 


Clubbing List. 











READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our sub- 
scribers can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second colum»p the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 


Cost Our 

Se) arately. Price 

Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, 1 £2.00 $1.50 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Iil, 3.00 2.50 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.50 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.80 
Courier Journal. Louisville, Ky, 2.00 1.05 
Dairy World, Chicago, Il, 2.00 1.50 
Enquirer, Ci:cinnati, Obio, 1.50 1.15 
Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.75 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.75 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 5.00 4.05 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Hoard’: Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 2.00 1.80 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Il, 2.00 1.25 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 3: 1.85 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y., 2.00 1.75 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Semi-Weekly News, Galveston, Texas, 2.00 1.40 
Semi-Weekly News, Dallas, Texas, 2.00 1.40 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.00 1.75 
The Ladies’ World, New York, 1.40 1.35 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.40 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Wool Markets & Sheep, Chicago, 2.00 1.60 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 2.75 2.25 


Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897, 
which is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever published. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
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family of which the borrower is a member. 
Each family is entitled to three volumes, 
which can be kept out three weeks. Visitors 
sometimes displace the books, but on the 
whole it is believed that this method is the 
most convenient for the public and does not 
increase the work of the librarian. This 
method might not be practicable in a larger 
community where everyone is not known to 
the librarian. By a special arrangement 
teachers are allowed to take outa larger num- 
ber of books for use in the schools. The li- 
brary is one of the most useful and popular 
institutions in town, is cheerfully supported 
by the citizens and is exerting a great influ- 
ence for good in the community. 


Visit to Cuba. 


CHARLES M. KIRKHAM. 


One of the great difficulties of 
insurgents is the obtaining of ammunition. 
Besides the shipments made with so much 
risk and difficulty from the States and from 
Mexico, a considerable umount has been sup- 
plied by sympathizers from Havana. A va- 
riety of expedients are used, calling forth con- 
stant ingenuity, for as one is found out, a new 
scheme must be adopted. At one time jugs 
marked rum or molasses were sent to the in- 
terior. These jugs were half filled with melt- 
ed lard, then cartridges were put in and the 
lard allowed to harden, after which the jug 
was filled up with the rum or molasses, as 
the case might be. 

The heavy trucking in 
done by oxen, which have 
gear and harness, the accompanying 
tion showing the bunch of canvas on top of 
the head of each ox. Many boxes of car- 
tridges have been taken out of the city hidden 
in this headgear. Many of these schemes 
inight have been detected by the Spanish 
soldiers, but the fact is that they do not care 
much; in fact, they often secretly sympathize 
with the Cuban cause. 

The Spanish soldiers 
treated and not half paid. Whilein- Spain I 
was told that their pay was half a peseta 
(14c) a day and very meager rations. They 
got the rations daily and had the pleasure 
constantly of looking forward to getting their 
pay. 

I remember well watching them ship these 
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A FAMILY OF NATIVE CUBANS. 
boys (apparently not over 16 years old on the 
average) at various points in Spain last 
March. The boys themselves seemed to en- 
joy the prospect, but the mothers an@ sisters, 
who were invariably on hand in large num- 
bers,moaned and wailed piteously as the train 
moved out from the stations. 

Many people have asked me why Weyler 
has prohibited the shipment of tobacco from 
Cuba to the States. One reason is that by 
retaining it and having it manufactured into 
cigars at Havana, the people will be employed 
there and will be less likely to join the insur- 
gents; if it was shipped to the States it would 
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PLOWING IN THE SUBURBS OF HAVANA 


give employment to Cubans here and thus 
enable them to continue furnishing the sin- 
ews of war to their brothers at home. 

It seems strange that the great Spanish 
force of something like 200,000 armed sol- 
diers has been unable to suppress the rebellion, 
but the conditions are peculiar to the place. 
Each town has to be garrisoned and this splits 
up the force; and then it is difficult for the 
main force to find the enemy, wlio disperse 
and scatter with great alacrity when not 
strong enough to risk an engagement. When 
out of supplies, the insurgents will make a 
raid on the stores of some country town and 
carry off what they can lay their hands on. 
In order to stop this the Spaniards have for- 
bidden anyone to carry a stock of goods ex- 
cept in the fortified towns, and also the grow- 
ing of cane, which may furnish a place of am- 
buseade. 

For years the island has been taxed outra- 
geously. A newspaper man who has but late- 
ly returned from the island told me that there 
was a tax of 10c on every letter he received, 
in addition to the regular postage. There is 
a monthly tax on every letter in a sign, so 
that pictures are often used instead of words. 
For example, a barber will have a pair of 
shears and ‘‘15c,’* ora razor and ‘‘10c’’ on 
his sign to indicate his trade and prices. 
The feeling among those best posted seems 
to be that the island will eventually get free 
of Spain. Inthe meantime, it is being laid 
bare and waste. The Spanish authorities 
would probably like to let it go, but are afraid 
that it would cause a revolution at home. 
They would therefore be glad to have the 
United States interfere as offering them an 
excuse for giving up the struggle. I have the 
authority of a Spanish gentleman who has 
an official position under the government for 
this statement. Such was his opinion of the 
matter at any rate, and he is certainly not 
alone in it. 

Three of the accompanying pictures 
from photographs taken by the writer. 
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Some People look happiest when they have 
bad news to tell.—[Ram/’s Horn. 


King George of Greece was taking one of bis 
solitary walks when he spied a couple coming 
along the road hand in hand, evidently a 
young workman and his sweetheart. Under 








A ROADSIDE SNAPSHOT. 


pretext of asking his way, he entered into 
conversation with them, and was told that 
they were engaged and hoped by Christmas to 
have earned enough to get married. Before 
parting from them he took down their names 
and addresses, and jokingly told the girl that 
he might perhaps find remunerative work for 
them, but that any way he would send them 
his portrait as areminder of this meeting. 
Ou her wedding day the bride received a 
heavy necklace composed of gold coins, on 
which she recognized the face of the man who 
had asked his way of her. It was the prom- 
ised portrait of the king. 











Kitty’s Dilemma. 


By Mrs Alexander, Author of The Wooing O’t. 


(Copyright, 1897, by Annie F. Hector.] 


The next morning a message reached Lady 
Pettigrew: ‘*‘Miss Cathcart’s love, my lady; 
she has a bad headache, and would like her 
preakfast upstairs.’’ 

‘Well, I do declare, young people nowadays 
are poor things. When I was young,’’ began 
her ladyship—but a kind of roarfrom the gen- 
eral interrupted her. 

‘‘By Jupiter, that painter fellow has played 
into onr hands first rate, and finished himself! 
Listen 1o this; itisfrom Crawley’s manager: 

‘* *Sir: The son of our Mr Stubbs,the junior 
partner of the firm, has just returned from his 
holiday trip to Brittany, where he met an ar- 
tist whose name is Valentine Harris. The 
name struck Mr Stubbs, who inquired about 
him, and found he is traveling with a lady of 
considerable personal attraction, who passes 
as Mrs Harris. I should be glad to see you 
and discuss what steps should be taken under 
these peculiar circumstances.’ 

‘‘What do you say tothat Araminta? It 
will be a stunner for poor Ella.’’ 


‘I don't see what else she could expect. 
What’s your other letter?’’ 
‘Oh! It’s from Hastings. He is up in 


town, on his way to India, and wants to dine 
here to-day. Says be hears my ‘charming 
ward’ is staying with us. Hopes she does not 
quite forget him. He met her at some garden 
party near Torquay. I do not want him phi- 
landering here. He is aregular lady killer, 
you know,”’ said the general, who had put on 
his pince nez, and was scribbling a telegram 
to ‘‘ Houston, Charing Cross hotel:’’ 

‘*Want to see you. Come us soon 
ble.”’ 
‘‘There, get that off as soon as you can, 
Toosey;’’ this to his grim soldier servant. 
‘And, Araminta, just go and ask Ella to come 
down as soon as she can. I must break this 
news to her myself.’’ 

Miss Cathcart obeyed her guardian’s sum- 
mons sooner than he expected. 

‘You want me, general?”’ 

‘Yes, my dear. Sitdown. I—hem—TI have 
some rather unpleasant news. But—’’ 

‘*‘Oh—what is it? Has Jim—’’ 


as possi- 


‘‘No. You need not distress yourself—it 
does not concern him at all. It’s about that 
fellow, Harris, who is turning out just as I 


anticipated.’’ 

‘* How so?’’ 

‘*He has gone and married some woman, or 
pretends he has, and is traveling about with 
her openly in Brittany.’ 

His hearer gazed at him with what seemed 
like wild amazement. She flushed rosy red— 
she grew white as paper, then, to his dismay, 
she burst out laughing and crying all in one. 

‘*God bless my soul!’’ cried the general, 
much alarmed, ‘‘she is hysterical,’’ and he 
rang the bell furiously. ‘‘Keep calm, my dear 
child, keep calm. The fellow isn't worth all 
this fluster. Here, Toosey, call Lady Petti- 
grew, and Susan—bring some cold water—a 
big jug full.’’ 

“You are not going to throw cold water 
over my prettiest morning dress, general!’’ 
cried the young lady suddenly restored to com- 
parative composure. ‘‘Do listen to me. I 
cannot believe this extraordinary story. Give 
me leave to write to Val. I shall believe 
vhat he tells me, and [ have never written 
him a line since I came into your house. Let 
me write now.’’ 

‘*Well, but how 
your letter?’’ 

**Oh, a letter addressed to 
reach him.’’ 

‘*Well, I 
must see the letter,’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ after a moment’s 
you shall see it. I’ll sit down and write 
once,’’ said Miss Cathcart. 

In a very few minutes she handed 
lowing to her guardian: 

‘‘A strange report has reached me that you 
are married—and traveling in Brittany with 


do you know if he’ll get 


his studio will 
will agree to it this once, but I 
said Gen MacIntyre. 

hesitation—‘‘and 
it at 


the fol- 


your wife.” Answer at once, yesor no. Ella 
Cathcart.’’ 
‘‘Well done! That’s pretty straight. We’ll 
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soon be out of this tangle. I’ll see that this 
is posted at once; and now, my dearie, cheer 
up. I’ve wired to Jim to come at once. 
There’s an acquaintance of yours coming to 
dinner, and you must not look as if you wore 
the willow. You’ll mind Hastings of the 21st 
dragoous?’’ 

‘*Who?’’ she exclaimed, growing very white, 
and catching her guardian’s arm for au in- 
stant. 

‘*My poor bairn, your nerves are all upset. 
Why, Dick Hastings. He says he met you at 
a garden party down in Devon.’’ 


“Oh, yes! I remember,’’ she interrupted, 


drawing her hand across her brow. ‘‘But I 
had better go to my room, now, and I don’t 


want anyoue to come near me.”’ 


As soon as she reached that refuge, she 
turned the key in the door, before she ob- 


served that Susan, the upper housemaid, 
who was her attendant, was still in the room. 

‘*Don’t go, Susan,’’ exclaimed Miss Cath- 
cart, ‘‘I waut you to do something for me.’”’ 

She hastily opened her blotting book, and 
scribbled in hot haste: ‘‘ Dearest, I cannot go 
on. Let Val answer my letter frankly, ‘ Yes,’ 
then I shall know that I may speak out. I 
have got into an awful dilemma—I never an- 
ticipated anything like it. I am more misera- 
ble than I can say. You must release me, and 
let me fly away home. Write by return. Even 
that will be four days at least.’’ 

As soon as the girl had left the room, Ella 
Cathcart (as she must still be called) relocked 


the door, and stood fora moment or two in 
deep thought. 
‘*O, what will become of me,’’ she eried, 


’ 


‘‘whatever will becoine of me!’ 

Meanwhile Gen MacIntyre waited in vain 
for his nephew. Jim Houston neither came 
nor sent, and his uncle bestowed much bad 
language on the defaulter. 

‘*TIt’s very unfortunate that Jim is away,’’ 
he said to his sister. He must be away, or he 
would have wired—or come.”’ 

The general’s conjecture respecting 
probable absence was correct. He left his 
hotel early, to keep an appointment with the 
head of the firm which had given him the en- 
gagement he had just accepted, and thence 
they went together to interview the chairman 


Jim’s 


of the company, who had given the work to 
the contractors. On his return to Charing 
Cross, he found his unecle’s telegram, and 


having made a hasty toilet, was soon speed- 
ing in a hansom toward St John’s Wood, 
thrilling with eager anticipation at the idea 
of seeing his lady love so soon again. 
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He was shown into the drawing room,where 
Lady Pettigrew sat knitting, and her brother 
stood on the hearth rug, talking in lond and 
cheerful tones to a tall, slim, very good-look- 
ing young man, in the most immaculate even- 
ing get-up, whom at a second glance, Houston 


recognized. But where, where was the 
bright, particular star whose presence lent 


sunshine to the solid, gloomy house—whose 


absence was desolation? 


“Oh, Jim, my boy; I thought you would 
turn up. Dinner at once.’’ This over his 
shoulder to the servant. ‘‘You remember 


Hastings, don’t yon?’’ con.inued the general. 

Houston did remember him, and they shook 
Then Houston congratulated him on 
being appointed aide-de-camp to the general 
conimanding at Kaweel Pinde. This started 
their host on the* changes which had taken 


hands. 


place in the whole system of appointments 
and promotion, and the ‘‘new fangled ideas 
whieh had bedeviled the service,’’ in the 


midst of which dinner was announced. 

‘‘Are we not to have the pleasure of Miss 
Cathcart’s company’’ asked Jim, as Lady Pet- 
tigrew passed him, leaning on the arm of 
Hastings. 

‘*She has a nervous headache, or thinks she 
has, and is keeping her room,’’ replied her 
ladyship grimly. 

Houston was greatly moved. She had been 
really distressed then? Why did sie so posi- 
tively declare that she never could accept 


him? Jim Houston was no conceited jacka- 
napes, but he felt that between him and his 
uncle’s ward there was a subtle sympathy 


which forbade their ever being indifferent to 
each other. 

‘‘T am extremely sorry not to have the 
pleasure of seeing Miss Cathcart,’’ said Hast- 
ings, when the servants had withdrawn. ‘‘I 
met her nearly a year ago, at a garden party, 
when she asked a good deal about you, gener- 
al, and anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance. Indeed, you appeared to be rath- 
er a formidable person in her estimation.’’ 

**T am sure she does not show much awe, or 
even respect, for her guardian, now she does 
know him,’’ observed Lady Pettigrew with a 
sniff. 

‘*Quite as much as I want!’’ cried the gen- 
eral. ‘‘She is an uncommon sensible lassie 
and the man who gets her for a wife will bea 
lucky fellow.’’ 

‘*‘No doubt,’’ returned Hastings. ‘‘Is her 
friend or companion, or whatever she was, 
still with her? She was a very taking young 
person—I mean Miss Blake!’’ 


seemed 
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‘‘No, she has returned to Ireland,’’ replied 
Lady Pettigrew. 

‘*I happen to have met her in that impossi- 
ble country, some years ago, when quartered 
at Athlone. She was a little schoolgirl, then, 
and quite an ideal wild Irish girl into the 
bargain—already deucedly pretty, and could 
ride like a young Amazon. Her brother, who 
his old enough to be her father. was in the 
dragoons, but came to grief. Then he took to 
breeding horses at an old place of his among 
the bogs near Athlone. He was rather chums 
with me when we were both quartered in 
Edinburg. He was desperately fond of his 
little sister, and it was rather a wrench for 
him to send her to school in England, when 
his horse breeding began to pay. She was 
highly pleased to have a chat with me about 
‘Mickey darlin’,’ as she used to call him. But 
she had developed into an elegant young 
lady, with a touch of nature about her still.’’ 

‘*Her brother came to fetch her home when 
Miss Catheart took up her abode with us,’’ 
said the general. ‘‘I saw him at the station.’’ 

‘*A big, broad-shouldered, red-headed chap, 
not a bit like Miss Kitty—eh?’’ 

‘*Hardly looked at him, but he did not seem 
to me particularly big. Anyhow, he took 
off his sister pretty sharp. 

‘*All Tean say is,’’ cried Gen MacIntyre 
impatiently, ‘‘that I wish the devil had never 
put it into the head of Joseph Catheart to ap- 
point me guardian to his daughter. I have 
had no peace since I came home.’’ 

‘*Well,general,’’ said Jim, ‘‘I am sure no girl 
could have given you less trouble than your 
ward. She has been like a daughter to you, 
and if she chooses to wait three, or nearly 
three, years for the man she loves, you cannot 
blame her.’’ 

‘*The man she That’s just havers. 
my lad. I don’t know much of young women, 
thank God, but to my mind it’s not that 
painter man she’s fond of, and I tell you, Jim 
Houston, that you are the biggest fool I ever 
came across—between you, you’ll drive me 
demented.’’ 

‘*Thank yonu,’’ 


loves. 


said Jim curtly. 


‘*Sandy,’’ said Lady Pettigrew in awful ac- 
cents, as she stalked into the general’s study, 
the morning but one after this conversation, 
‘*Sandy, I believe your ward is going to elope 
this very night.’’ 

‘*Pooh—nonsense. I don’t believe it. The 
girl is silly, if you like, but she has a sense of 


honor. She promised me she wonld hold no 
communication with that scamp Harris, and 
I am certain she will not.’’ 

‘*There are no fools like old fools! I tell 


you, man, she is going away this night, may- 
be this afternoon. She had a letter last even- 


ing, so my maid Grizzel Faed tells me. She 
saw itin the hand of that graceless taupie, 
Susan—a letter in a man’s handwriting, and 


she has been packing up ever since. Her big 
box is crammed, Grizzel says, and a’ locked 
and strapped, and the small one is nearly fin- 
ished and lies open. Grizzel just wentin to 
ask her if she’d take another cup of tea, and 
she saw it; and my young lady was sitting 
down crying as if her heart would break.’’ 

‘*Grizzel is a prying, lying, hard-featured, 
dull devil!’’ cried the general, pitching his 
spectacies from him, and rising in his wrath 
to walk the floor 

‘*T’ll see my ward. It’s three days since she 
shut herself up because of that scoundrel.’’ 

‘*Anyway, she hasn’t starved herself. She 
had the breast o’ a chicken yesterday, and—’’ 

‘*Don’t haver about trifles,’’ ejaculated the 
general, ringing the bell furiously. ‘‘My 
compliments to Miss Catheart. I’d be much 
obliged if she would see me, either in the 
dining room or upstairs. I’ll get to the bot- 
tom of this pretty soon, and you’ll see what 
a mare’s nest you have discovered.’’ 

‘*Miss Catheart’s love, sir. She’ll be in the 
dining room in ten minutes.’’ 

‘*Why not at once? She has some 
this delay.’’ 

‘Only to put on some 
pose,’’ said the general. 

‘*No, Sandy. Iam not bamboozled by her 
as you are, but I will say she does not paint. 
Bless me, who is ringing in that fashion?’’ 

‘*Shouldn’t wonder if it was that young 
idiot, Jim—’’ 


object in 


war paint, I sup- 
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Enter Toosey. ‘‘Mr Houston’s wanting to 
see you, sir,’’ he said. 

‘*Presently, presently. Put him in the draw- 
ing room,’’ ana the general, who was feeling 
nervous, walked off to await his ward in the 
dining room. 

Meantime Houston, who 
depression and excitement, disbelieving the 
story of Val’s base conduct, yet too human, 
too passionately in love, not to hope that it 
might be true, stood gazing upon the garden 
without seeing it, when a voice, a voice which 
was “always sounding in his ears, said, ‘‘I 


was in a state of 


thought I would find you here. I saw you 
come up the garden.’’ Houston caught her 
hands, and stood silently gazing at her. ‘‘I 


wanted to tell yon byjourselves,’’ she went{on, 
trying to withdraw herhands. You area true- 
hearted, loyal friend. And now, I am going 
to see the general, and also, there’s going to 
be the most awful row. Do come to the din- 
ing room. I want some one to stand by me— 
and then—then—I shall bkidyvuu good by. Come, 
Jim.’’ She turned and vent swi’tly toward 
the dining room, followed by the bewildered 
Jim. 

The general was standing at the head of the 
table, with a “judicial aspect, as if he were 
about to preside at a court martial in a matter 
of life or death. 

‘‘T want to ask you a question or two, my 
dear ward,’’ he said solemniy. ‘‘Eh? Jim! 
[ don’t want you here.’’ 

‘*Well, I do, general. Let him stay.’ 

The general looked surprised. but made no 
objection. 

‘*Are you going to quit my house this night? 
Answer me true.’’ 

‘*Yes, my dear general, I am.’ 

‘*With that man Harris?’’ 

‘**No—for he is married 
on.” 

‘*Fias he written to tell you?’’ 

‘*He has not, but I have had a 
his wife.’’ 

‘*His wife? Do you know her 

‘*Very intimately.’’ 

‘*There is some devilish mystery under this. 
Speak out. What is the plot?’’ 

**T will tell you. I would ask you to have 
patience, only it would be no use. Val Harris 
is married, married for nearly a month—to—’’ 
alittle sob—‘your ward, my dear friend, 
Ella Cathcart.’’ 

‘*This is too ridiculous,’’ 
scornfully. 

“*T wish it 
have done wrong. 


’ 


to another wom- 


letter from 


or 


said the general 


were not true, for 


” 


now I see I 


‘*Then who are you?’’ shouted the general. 
‘“‘T—I—am Kitty Blake,’’ she said, and 


seemed to swallow something rather large in 
her throat. 

The general rose up ahd stood glaring at 
her, while he rested his knuckles on the table. 

‘*You are Kitty Blake—you—. By George, 
I begin to doubt if I am in mysenses. Do 
you mean to say—that you—you are not my 
ward? That you have only personated her? 
That vou have befooled and bamboozled me— 
me, your guardian—no, not your guardian— 


that—. Then the fellow that met Miss 
Blake—no—I mean my ward or whoever she 
was—. I don’t kuow who’s who—Who was 
he?’’ 

‘*Not iy brother,’’ cried Kitty, wringing 


her little hands in great distress. ‘‘It was— 
it was Val Harris.’’ 

‘*Harris,’’ shouted the general, beside him- 
self with fury. ‘‘Do you. mean to tell me that 
Harris walked off with gny ward under my 
very nose? Why, I shook hands with the ras- 
cai, and—and with that fool of a girl, and 
wished them a pleasant journey. Why, I’il 
be the iaughing stock of society. You—you 
brazen-faced young person—leave my house.”’ 

‘‘I shail, generai. J am all ready to do so, 
but first let me explain.’’ 

**Not a word, not a syllable,’’ he began, 
when Houston interrupted: ‘‘My dear uncle, 
do not be unjust. It is quite natural that 
you should be annoyed, but you really ought 
to hear what Kitty, Miss Blake, has to say 
for herself.’’ 

**You are another blockhead, or rather a 
victim. I suppose you have been tricked into 
an engagement with a penniless girl—who—’’ 

‘*T certainly should have been engaged to 
Miss Blake some days ago had not the young 














lady peremptorily refused me. I ha 
tearing my hair about it ever since.’’ 
**T haven’t much to say. Do hear it,’’ urged 


Kitty, leaning against the back of a ¢!] 
which Houston pushed toward her, for she 


felt hardly able to stand. ‘‘You see, when ] 
went to stay with Ella the second time, | 
found her pretty far gone about Val. Poor 
Mrs Bond was always so busy about the gar- 
den and church decorations that didn’t 
seem to mind. Then Mr Crawley set his face 


against Val, who was so good, and nice, and 


she 


clever, too, and then you wrote and frighten- 
ed us all. Next you said you would com 
home and shut Ella up. How we hated Mr 
Crawley! He treated Ella as if she were a 
fool, and screwed down her allowance, and 
worried every one. We fancied you would 


be the same or worse. If I had known what 
a nice dear you are,—I—I—never would have 
tried to deceive you.’’ Sobs and pocket hand- 
kerchief. 

‘*Tried!’’ echoed the general. ‘‘By Jove 
you have been tolerably successful.’’ 

‘*So when the time came for Ella to join 
you in London, I thought she would have 
died. Valwas as bad. He asked 
away with him. Isaid: ‘No, you’!] be caught 
immediately. I’ll go in your place, as your 
guardian has never you, and has no 
photograph of you, and then when you hays 
been married a month or so, come in and sur 
prise us. {I suppose no one could separate y: 
then.’ If old Crawley had not been called 
away to America, I should never have thoug 
of it. It was all my fault—don’t blame Ella 
More sobs. 

‘*You have not improved matters b: 
details of an infernal plot,’’ said Gen Mach 
tyre, but his voice 4nd manner were gentler 
‘*T repeat—you must quit this 
ately. Jim, I forbid your 
acquaintance with this—this 
You have had a narrow escape.’ 

**T am afraid, sir, I cannot obey {your i1 


her to run 
seen 


by the 


house immedi 
continuing any 


young perso! 


junction,’’ returned Houston, his _ strong 
earnest face lightting up with a somewhat 
exultant smile. ‘‘If Miss Blake will accept 


my escort I intend to see her safely to her 
brother’s keeping.’’ 

‘*No—no—no,’’ began Kitty. 

‘*You shall bitterly repent this contumely, 
retorted the general. ‘‘If you disobey me, on 
your head be the consequences,’’ and kick- 
ing a chair out of his way, the general strode 
out of the room. 

’ 


Houston, trying 
frum her face 
You lave taken 


‘*Kitty—my darling,’’ said 
gently to draw her bands 
‘*Why are you inconsolable? 





An Asthma Cure at Last. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce the 
discovery of a positive cure for asthma, in the 
wonderful Kola plant, a new botanic product 
found on the Congo river, West Africa. The 
cures wrought by it in the worst cases, are 
really marvelous. Sufferers of twenty to fifty 
years’ standing have been at once restored to 
health by the Kola plant. Among others, 
many ministers of the gospel testify to its 
wonderful powers. Rev J. L. Combs, of Mar- 
tinsburg, W Va, was perhaps the worst 
and was cured by the Kola plant after 
years’ suffering. Mr Alfred C. Lewis, 
ington, DC, editor of the Farmers’ Maga- 
zine, gives similar testimony, as do many 
others. To prove to you beyond doubt its 
wonderful curative power, the Kola Import- 
ing Co, 1164 Broadway, New York, will send 
a large case of the Kola compound free by 


case 
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your punishment like a brick, and it’s all 
over. Why are you crying still?’’ 

‘*Because I have done mischief all round, 
especially to yon—and you are so good to for- 
giveme. Do youthink me very dreadful?’’ 

‘*So bad, that the only sufficient punish- 
ment is to bind you to me for life.’’ 

‘*‘Oh, no, Jim. I can never—never 
you.”’ 

‘*Don’t say that, Kitty. 
is like a sentence of death 
you say it?’’ 

‘*Because I love you too well to condemn 
you to a life of poverty and toil—and obscur- 

You must have money with a wife, Jim; 
will give you a start—it is all you need— 
to go far and mount higher. I could love 
you, dear Jim, but—’’ 

‘*But you don’t,’’ 


marry 


Don’t you know it 
to me? Why do 


ity. 


said Houston, as she 
ylelded to his embrace; there was a prolong- 
ed interruption, then she murmmured, ‘‘Do 
let me speak, Jim. I must be strong and 
sensible for both of us.’’ 

‘*T hope you always will, 
the meantime,—’’ 

‘‘In the meantime, I must go away. I 
don’t want to be ordered out of the house a 
second time. I am all packed and ready.’’ 

‘*All right. I’ll see that you are not alone 
or uncared for, Kitty. We’ll go straight 
away to your brother, and I will lay every- 
thing before him, my position. my prospects. 
[ don’t think he{will reject me. We may not 


my darling. In 


be able to marry till next year, but you’ll 
give me your promise true my love—my 
life—’’ 


‘*T ought not, but—Jim, dear—I will.’’ 
The End.] 


a ——— 





Two Kinds of People. 
No; the two kinds of people on earth I mean, 
Are the people who lift, and the people who 
lean. 


Wherever you go, you will find the world’s 


piasses 


Are always divided in just these two classes. 


And oddly enough, you will find, too, I ween, 

There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 

In which class are you? Are 
load 

Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 


you easing the 


Or are vou a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 
| Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
ee 

The Farmer His Own Master.—Among the 
chief advantages of farm life is the fostering 
of a healthy spirit of independence. A man 
is his own master. It is a good thing fora 
man to be his own master in the proper sense, 
for that means he is in control of himself. A 
man, who, under the mistaken idea of what 
independence is, goes headlong into evil 
courses, is certainly not master of himself; 
but he who holds himself well in hand and 
does his work in a@ systematic manner, is in 
control of himself. Sothe farmer’s life neces- 
sitates regular habits and hard work and con- 
tinual planning.—[Rev F. Countryman before 
the New Haven Pomona Grange. 

Whistling Trees.—The whistling tree found 
in the West Indies, Nubia and the Soudan 
has a peculiar-shaped leaf and pods with a 
slit or open edge. The wind passing through 
these sends out the sound which gives the 
tree its name. In Barbadoes there is a valley 
tilled with the trees and when the trade- 
winds blow across the islands a constant 
moaning, deep-toned whistle is heard from it. 


A species of acacia which grows in the Sou- 
dan, is also called the whistling tree. Its 
shoots are frequently, by the agency of the 


larve of insects, distorted in shape and swol- 
len into a globular bladder from one to two 
inches in diameter. After the insect has 
emerged from acircular hole in the side of 
this swelling, the opening, played upon by 
the wind, becomes a musical instrument equal 
in sound to a sweet-toned flute. 

‘‘Lay On, Macduff.”—Edward A. Claypool of 
Chicago has traced, President-elect McKin- 
ley’s pedigree back to the great Macduff. 
Shakespeare’s thane of Fife, who slew Mac- 
beth. 
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THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 


How it is Preserved by Mod= 
ern Science, 


AT HOME 


A Discovery that is Driving Disease 
Out of the World. 


The world is startled almost every day Ly 
wonderful inventions.ali directed to the single 
purpose of saving power and force. The latest 
elevtrical wonder is a lainp which saves 12 per 
cent of the electricity which it uses and turns 
it into light. An ordinary gas burner only 








gives one per cent of light from all the gas it 
uses up; the other 99 per vent is wasted and 
lost. 

An incandescent lamp only gives three per 
cent of light from the electricity used; 97 per 
cent is lost. Where does it go to? Nobody 
knows. It disappears somewhere along the 
wire with nothing to show for it. 

If science could tind a way to save only half 
of this wasted power, that would solve the 
problem of lighting the givilized world. 
Nearly all the problems of life wouki be solv- 
ed if we knew how. to save the energy and 
force that is wasted. 

The great problem of health would be solv- 
ed if we knew how to save all the forcetul, 
nutritive elements contained in the food we 
eat and turn them into life-power and vitali- 
ty. If we could always do this—there would 
never be any more sickness. 

Disease is simply the result of wasted pow- 
er. When you are sick or‘‘run down’’ or los- 
ing flesh and strength, it simply shows that 
most of the vital force which you ought to get 
from tiie food you eat is wasted and lost be- 
cause the digestive and nutritive functions 
are ouly able to extract a very sinall percent- 
age of the nourishment which the food con- 
tains. 

That is why people grow thin and pale and 
emaciated in spite of the best food the mar- 
ket affords; that is why people die of consump- 
tion in spite of all the cod liver oil emulsions 
they can swallow. 


For all these wasting diseases and broken- 
down conditions, Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical 


Discovery is a thousand times better than any 
amount of fat-foods, because this Discovery 


acts directly upon the nutritive organs and 
gives them power to obtain all the nutritious 
force-giving elements out of every particle of 
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food which is eaten, and to transform 
nourishment into healthy vitality. 

It strengthens the digestive fluids, helps the 
liver to clear out all bilious impurities, ena- 
bles the blood-imaking glands to pour into the 
circulation a fresh supply of pure, rich, high- 
ly vitalized blood which builds up new tis- 
sue, solid flesh and muscular energy. 

It increases the percentage of nourishment 
so immensely that loss 1s turned into gain, the 
process of disease is completely reversed and 
turned into a process of health. Dr Pierce’s 
marvelous Discovery does for human life 
what the electricians are trying to do for il- 
luminating science. It saves the life-power 
and energy that would otherwise be wasted. 

It cures consumption after all the ‘‘emul- 
sions’’ and all the other usual remedies have 
been tried in vain. It cures all those severe 
chronic bronchial affections, lingering coughs 
and obscure wasting diseases which will not 
yield to any other treatment. It cures skin 
and blood diseases, liver complaint and indi- 
gestion. 

It restores a hearty appetite, sound sleep, a 
clear skin, natural color, active mental facul- 
ties and nerve power. It does not make flabby 
fat. It only brings the weight to the stand- 
ard of perfect health. For this reason it is 
the best tonie and strength-builder in the 
world for corpulent people. 

No physician in America has a higher repu- 
tation than Dr Pierce for successful treatment 
of severe chronic diseases. For thirty years 
he has been chief consulting physician of the 
famous Invalids’ hotel and surgical institute 
of Buffalo, N Y. His great thousand-page 
illustrated book, The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser, contains more valuable in- 
formation than any other popular medical 
work in the world. 680,000 copies were sold 
at $1.50 each. A copy of the paper-bound edi- 


this 


tion will be sent absolutely free to any one 
sending 21 one-cent stamps to pay the cost of 
mailing only. Address World’s Dispensary 


Medical association, Buffalo, N Y. A cloth- 
bound copy will be sent for ten cents extra 
(31 cents in all) to pay the extra expense of 
this handsome and more durable binding. 
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@e Can Delp You. 


Just go among your friends and sell BAKER’ TEAS, 


SPICES, BAKING POWDER, etc., until the tota 
amounts to 901bs.,and you can earn a splendid High- 
Grade Sewing Machine well worth #55 cash. 

Or you can sell a total of 50 Ibs. fora gold Watch (Wal- 
tham or Elgin) and a Chain; 75 Ibs. f Boy’s Bicycle; 
100 lbs. for a Girl’s Bicycle; 2¢0 Ibs. for a High-Grade 
Bicycle; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 10 lbs. 
for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 Ibs. for an Autoharp; 15 ibs. for 
a pair of Lace Curtains; 22 Ibs. for a Typewriter; 10 Ibs. 
for a Camera. 

We pay the express or freight if cash 
issent. Send address for Particulars. 


WwW. G. BAKER, 
(Dept. Y.) - = Springfield, Mass, 





$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 

men or woman if 

right. Goods sold 
by sampleonly. We 
furnish horse and 
buggy, also samples 
articulars unon request, Address 


. 0, Box 56308, Boston, Masse 


. (ll tiax 
We 
Bs 


SEAN 


FREE. Foil 
IMPORTER, 





4} 
HORSE & BUCLY 


FREE 









Sl kindsof news- paper clippings and 
aoquaintanecs names. $50 a thousand. Par 
ticulars for stamp. NEWS CLIPPING CO., Dept. J A , 304 W. 139th St.,N.Y. 











CURED. Sampie FREE 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,I] 


BED WETTING 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Twenty-Six Little Helpers. 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 
A is for Annie who winds mamma’s yarn, 
B is for Bennie who hunts eggs in the barn; 
C is for Charlie who brings in the wood, 
D is for Dura who ties baby’s hood. 
E is for Elmer who goes for the cows, 
F is for Frank who stows hay in the mows. 
G is for Gertrude who knits baby’s sock; 
H is for Hattie who takes him to walk. 
I is for Inez who sets mamma’s table, 
J is for Jane who does all she is able. 
K is for Katie who sweeps clean the floor, 
L is for Lyman who closes the door. 
M is for Minnie who dusts the big chair, 
N is for Nellie who combs grandma’s hair. 
0 is for Olive who kneads up the bread, 
P is for Porter who helps brother Ned. 
Q is for Quintin who brushes the stove, 
R is for Ralph who hauls sand from the cove. 
$8 is for Susan who washes and mends, 
T is for Tommy who feeds well the hens. 
U is for Ursula who cuts out the cakes; 
V is for Vangy who deftly them bakes. 
W’s for Willie who waters the plants, 
X for Xanthippe who helps her sick aunts. 
Y is for York who loads papa’s hay, 
Z is for Zoe who works hard all day. 
———E - 


A Queer Insect Pet. 
NEL DENNY. 

The praying mantis is a very odd and inter- 
esting pet for the farmer’s daughter, and she 
may without much trouble capture one. I 
have had several but will only tell you of one. 
Her name was Judy. I caught hey on an old 
marker in the garden. With the aid of a loop 
of grass I soon had her safe in the house in 
an empty glass fruit jar. Itis not best to at- 


‘ 
. 


eae SW 
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for you 
they are 
bite 


tempt to capture one with the fingers, 
might injure 1t. Some people think 
poisonous but I never had one offer to 
me, though I have handled many. 

At first Judy was very shy. I puta branch 
of honeysuckle in the jar and tied a small 
piece of mosquito netting over the top. She 
hung head downward near the top of the jar, 
and at first would dart under the leaves when 


anyone approached. I could easily lift the 
cover and slip a live fly into the jar. Then 
Judy would sit perfectly still while the un- 
suspecting tly would begin to crawl round 
and round the jar; her forelegs were drawn 
tense; nearer and nearer circles the tly— 


then, just the moment he is inthe right spot, 
you see a flash, and Judy, in the same posi- 
tion, has the poor fly held fast ina pair of 
arms edged with a row of tiny, sharp points. 
Not a step has she moved—just one grab with 
those powerful arms. She never misses. Now 
that the fly is caught, she proceeds to eat it, a 
jite ata time, very nmnch as a_ squirrel eats. 
She will take one bite and leisurely chew it 
while she looks at you in avery saucy man- 


with her two big goggles. 


ner, 

At last she became so tame that we could 
push her around with our fingers and she 
would not mind it. Then I took her out and 
tied a thread loosely around her body be- 
tween her forelegs and the next pair, and 
**larieted’’ her out on a begonia that satina 
window She would crawi the length of her 


string all over the window and plauts, catch- 
She would now take live 
Sometimes if she was 
fingers, but 
sweet tempered.’’ 

and look at 


ing flies and bugs. 
flies ont of our fingers. 
would strike our 


sé 


not hungry she 
altogether she was very 


She world perch on my finger 
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me, turning her head on the side in a very 
cute way, and was also very neat and clean, 
as she always washed her ‘‘hands’’ thorough- 
ly after her meals. 

One evening, I 


caught a male mantis. I 


thought he would make a nice **‘ Punch,’’ so I 
put him in the jar with Judy. What was my 
disgust, in the morning, to find that Judy 


was a cannibal. There she sat, looking very 
well fed, and all that remained of Mr Mantis 
was his wings in the bottom of the jar. 

I kept Judy all one summer and grew quite 
fond of ber. All agreed that she was quite 
the ugliest, cutest, oddest pet they had ever 
seen, and most of them stood back ready to 
run if she proved dangerous. 

At last one night Judy was perched on the 
bottom of the upper sash in the window, when 


some one let the sash down a little way. 
Foolish Judy clung to it although her string 
was nearly pulling her in two. There she 
staid all night and in the morning I found 
her dead. I was very sorry, but winter was 
coming on and she would have soon died 


anyway. 
The praying mantis is a very useful friend 
of the farmer,as it eats all sorts of other harm- 
ful insects. It belongs to the locust or grass- 
hopper family and gets its name from the 
‘*religious’’ or praying position of its front 
legs. It is quite common in tropical climates, 
and in some sections of temperate regions. 


Mind Your P’s and Q’s. 


EVA L. OGDEN. 
We were playing at guesses, my 
(She was only half past seven) ; 
We had played an hour at the very least, 
And were pretty nearly even— 


girl and I, 


Till she gave me P-Q to guess, and though 
I named everything under the sun, 

From a Pretty Quince to a Prairie Queen, 
It was ‘‘No’’ to every one. 


And when I gave it up, at last, 
With a shout of childish glee— 


‘‘Why, it’s Pin Qushion, of course!’’ she 
cried. 
‘*Dear papa, don’t you see?’’ 


A Buffalo Hunt. 


D. E. FULLER. 


In November, 1868, half the men of the few 
western Kansas dugouts made an early start 
to try to obtain their winter’s supply of meat, 
leaving the other half of their number at home 
to guard the women and children. 

In the teams and covered wagons was plac- 
ed a supply of provisions for themselves and 
horses. Their trip was to extend to the Ar- 
kansas river. 


The morning sun soon dispelled the white 
frost, and warmed the atmosphere to a de- 
ligntful temperature, invigorating their 


bodies and producing a wonderful exhilarat- 
ing effect on fheir spirits as they journeyed 
towards the fate Hill river, their first 
camping place, which they reached before 
sundown. 

The next day they passed near Fort Harker 
where there were two companies of U SUC 
stationed to protect the settlers from Indian 
depredations. 

In the afternoon of the fourth day, the boys 
came insight of the great Arkansas valley, 
which Marsh Murdock calls ‘‘the Nile of 
America.’’ Small herds of buffalo were seen 
here and there, dotting the beantiful valley 
and quietly feeding on the rich buffalo grass. 

Bob Martin, the crack shot of the company, 
succeeded in killing a stray old bull. Deftly 
cutting out the tongue, and slashing off the 
hump, the remainder of the carcass was left 
for the wolves and vultures. They pitched 
their tent in a cottonwood grove on the bank 
of the river. Having been without meat for 
several weeks, they thought the old buffalo’s 
hump was the most delicious morsel they ever 
tasted. 

The weather still continued fine and in the 
morning Bob Martin and Charley Case took 
their repeating rifles and started out on foot 
to try to kill a few buffalo for the rest of the 
boys to skin and cut up and commence to load 
the wagons with. There was a stiff breeze 
blowing from the west, so they started off fac- 








ing it, to prevent the buffalo from wit ding 


them. In passing over a sand 
spied two herds, one southwest and the ot 
northwest, about one mile distant each Bob 
said, ‘‘I will try the south herd and you take 
the bunch at the north, Charie,. 
Dropping on their hands and knees, the 


ridge, they 


grass shielded them from observation id 
they worked their way slowly and caut y 
towards the unsuspecting animals, who were 
quietly feeding. After Bob had gone a t 
half of a mile, the tall grass gave place t ; 
short buffalo grass and the low level bottom, 
stretching away as far as the eye could reach, 
with nothing to shield him from the sight f 


the animals excepting the buffalo wallows s 
tered every few rods apart. The only way to 
get from one of these hollows to the other was 
to worm himself along on the ground like a 
snake, drawing his ritie after him, and never 
daring to raise his head to look. 

At last he reached hollow deeper tha 
the average, and slipping into it he peered 
cautiously over the edge; a sight met his gaze 
which made his blood tingle clear to the ends 
of his fingers and his heart beat like a trip 
hammer. Within range was a ) 
about one hundred buffaloes of all sizes and 


one 


easy herd of 


ages—chubby calves, sleek heifers, maternal 
cows and vicious old bulls, either quietly 
feeding, or lazily ruminating while lying on 


the soft beds of thick grass. 

‘*Here goes,’’ Bob whispered, as he singled 
out a sleek looking heifer; he aimed his gun 
at a spot behind the shoulder directly over 
her heart, fired, and with an upward toss of 
her shaggy head and a quick snort, she drop 
ped dead in her tracks. 

The herd, with a bound at the report of the 
rifle, rushed away, then suddenly stopped at 
the mad bellow of an old bull, apparently 
their leader. They all turned 
rushing back to rescue the prostrate heifer, and 
quickly surrounding her, they vainly endeav- 
ored to lift the lifeless body on its feet, w 
their horns. 

Now was Bob’s opportunity and he 


short aro ind, 


poured 


red 
shot after shot into the living mass, using due 
caution to shoot to kill, till seventeen car- 
casses were stretched on the grass; then the 


shifting winds carried his scent to them and 
they fled from the spot, and with 
tread wildly rushed up the valley far out of 
sight. 

Bob hurried to the scene of 
quickly ended the suffering of 
ready dead by a few well-directed shots. Soon 
the boys arrived with the teams and after 
congratulating Bob on his wonderful success, 
they fell to skinning and cutting up the car- 
casses and stowing the quarters in the wagon, 
then away the teams were driven in 
rection where Charley was last seen. He was 
found in a ravine with ten dead buffaloes, 
complacently smoking his pipe sitting astride 
of a big bull. ‘‘ Well, boys,’’ he remarked 
with adrawl and satisfied grin. ‘‘I’ve got 
beef enough to keep my Lizy Jane and the 
kids chawing till,the festive frog peeps in the 
springtime, tra-la!’’ There was sufficient 
meat here to load all of the wagons left ex- 
cepting Mr Hall’s. The boys were so elated 
over their success they pitched in lively and 
the task was soon completed. 

Bob now noticed for the first time a 
of dark clouds in northwest, which he 
suspected might bode a blizzard. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we must load that other wagon to- 
night. I see way south yonder in the bend of 
the river near that skirt of timber, a 
herd, which Mr Hall and I will make an effort 
to get a standon. The rest of you, in my 
judgment, had better drive to the camp and 
make everything snug for the night It is go- 
ing to be cool enough to take the animal heat 
out of the meat before morning, so you will 
have no occasion to unload it, which will save 
you lots of hard lifting.”’’ 

Off the teams went towards the camp and 
Bob and Mr Hall drove as near the herd as 
possible without frightening them. Bob got 
out of the wagon and creeping up within easy 
range he was fortunate enough to kill 
young animals, which they soun disemboweled 
and cut their heads off and loaded up, arriv- 
ing safely in camp before dark. 

After a delicious supper of broiled 
coffee, potatoes and hot corn dodgers, the boys 


ponderous 


slaughter nd 


those not al- 


the al- 


bank 


the 


small 


five 


steak, 
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TIRED PLAYMATES 


sat round the camp fire relating their adven- 
tures of the day, little dreaming of the perils 
hovering over them. 

At midnight, the sifting, blinding snow 
swept down the valley from the north, finding 
its way through every crack and crevice of the 
tent, into the face and eyes of the terror- 
stricken hunters, who closely huddled up to 
each other for all the warmth they could ob- 
tain. Then the stamping of the poor horses 
aroused them from their lethargy. 

All the next day the storm continued. The 
men crawled out of the tent to feed the perish- 
ing horses, the only forage left for the poor 
dumb brutes was corn, which they slowly 
munched as they stood in the fierce blizzard 
covered with ice and snow, trembling so they 
could scarcely stand or eat. 

Fortunately, Bob found a big, green cotton- 
wood had blown down during the night. In 
one of the large limbs he discovered a big hole 
filled with dry leaves and grass, which had 
evidently been an old coon’s uest. This dis- 
covery was indeed a god-send. Taking a por- 
tion of the dry wood which he gathered the 
night previous, he finally succeeded in build- 
ing sufticient fire to warm his benumbed fin- 
gers. Melting some snow in the coffee boiler 
he at last got the coffee going. The meat was 
frozen so hard he had to use the ax to Shave 
it off. It was impossible to remain out of 
doors but afew moments as a time without 
freezing, the boys taxing turns going out to 
attend to the fire; finally the coffee was boiled 
ani the meat couked, and, together with some 
hard tack they fished out of the grub box, 
they managed to eat quite a breakfast, stand- 
ing up in the tent, meantime, between mouth- 
fuls stamping their feet and whipping their 
hands and arms around their bodies to keep 
their bloud in circulation. In this manner 
they pulled through the day, going to bed as 
soon as dark under blankets still covered with 
the sifting snow. 

The next day and the next the same desper- 
ate battle with the elements continued. Then 
came a morning when the sun was shining 
brightly and it hadg ceased to blow. The 
horses were all alive and they were fed corn 
and a portion of the hay the boys had used for 
their beds. Water was brought from the river 


and warmed in the camp kettles and given 


to the thirsty animals. After a hearty break- 
fast everything was packed and the perilous 
journey to Fort Harker was begun. It was 
slow and tedious traveling; the only way to 
make any progress, after reaching the high 
prairie, was by keeping on the divide, as the 
hollows were filled with snowdrifts from four 
to ten feet deep. 

Fortunately, they brought along enough of 
the driftwood Bob gathered the night before 
the storm to do their cooking, for night over- 
took them on the bleak prairie far from any 
shelter, not even a tree or rock in sight. 

Another night of intense suffering for man 
and beast was passed and the morning broke 
bright and cold as ever. Slowly and wearily 
they crept along over the gloomy and desolate 
prairie; they seemed to be in the midst of the 
icy-regions of death, and they were the only 
living occupants of its boundless domain. It 
is drawing toward night and the country 
becomes more and more broken and difficult 
to travel over, and as they ascend to the top 
of each succeeding bluff, their eyes eagerly 
scan the horizon for some glimpse of the scat- 
tering timber in the Smoky Hill near the Fort, 
but nothing but disappointment awaited them. 

Bob, who had always been the leading spirit 
of the little company, now staggered and fell, 
(they were obliged to walk beside their wagons 
to keep from freezing), and the others had to 
exert all their efforts to arouse him and keep 
him on his feet. At last, from the summit of 
a huge bluff, a joyous vision broke on their 
sight—Fort Harker, with its stockade and sta- 
ble for the horses, and the comfortable quar- 
ters of the soldiers, where the boys knew they 
would receive a hospitable welcome. They soon 
reached this haven of rest and the soldiers 
worked over them and cared forthem, their 
hardest work being to carry in Bob. 


Early next morning they bid adieu to their 


kind hosts, with hearts swelling with grati- 
tude towards their benefactors. With invig- 


orated bodies they turned their faces towards 
home, which they reached before sundown. 
Seldom was there ever seen a happier com- 
pany of friends as they mingled their tears of 
joy and prayer of thankfulness for the won- 
derful preservation of these brave hunters 
from death and their safe arrival home with a 
bountiful supply of meat. 
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One-Hundred Million Valentines. 
A. 8. CARR. 





Manufacturers of the airy billets tell us that 
the number of valentines made last year in 
the United States amounted to one-hundred 
millions. Of these four million found their 
way to New York city alone; six other large 
cities took three millions each; twenty towns 
one million each, aud others ahundred thou- 
sand, and so down. 

This branch of industry, too, furnishes em- 
ployment to 20,000 men and boys, and the 
same numoer of girls and women, keeping 
them busy all the year round. Brooklyn has 
a large factory, while there are places in 
New England known as ‘‘valentine towns,’’ 
where the inhabitants chiefly subsist by 
fashioning the lacy things for just one day in 
all the 365. 

Modern valentines are, many of them, verit- 
able works of art, showing much advancement 
over those scrap picture affairs of a genera- 
tion back. Their designers (of which each 
factory employs about eight) are constantly 
racking their brains for novelties, and pro- 
duce the most exquisite drawings for the 
artistic valentines cards, which are ‘‘hand- 
painted’’ by the landscape artists, who turn 
off work in a manner that would be a revela- 
tion to anyone who thinks she wields a brush 
rapidly. These are usually girls who sit ata 
long table with tablets, colors and brushes 
before them, while each piece of cardboard, 
silk and celluloid passes down the entire 
row. 

The first girl is the sky artist. It is her 
duty to put the background in the picture, 
which she does very deftly in about twenty 
strokes, with washes of white and blue paint, 








In the Yosemite Valley a 
while ago, a young fellow 
went out on the edge of a 
shelving precipice two thou- 
sand feet high, and balanced 
himself on his head. A lit- 
tle 4 or little puff of wind 
would have sent him to 
eternity. Not one manina 
million would be that kind 
of a fool. But nine men in 
ten are all the time taking 
foolish chances. 

There is no deadly peril 
about a little fit of indiges- 
tion or biliousness, and yet 
if a man allows these troub- 
les to get a hold on him he 
is taken serious risks. 
Dyspepsia alone seldom 
kills anybody; that 
is, it only kills you 
by inches, and takes 
a good many years 
doing it. But it 
weakens and under- 
mines the constitu- 
tion so that it is ali 
ready to receive and 
fertilize the danger- 
ous diseases which 
do kill you outright. 

Disease-germs 
won’t grow in 
healthy blood any 
more ‘than corn will 
grow on a rock. A 
man who keeps his 
digestion perfect and 
his blood pure may 
eat and drink and 
breathe disease- 
germs, but they gain 
no foothold. They 
\ are cast out of the 
system. But a man 

== with a dyspepsia- 

a weakened constitu- 
tion breathes in typhoid or diphtheretic 
germs and down he goes. 

The best health-insurance a man can have 
is Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
It acts directly on the stomach and liver. 
It gives the blood-making organs power to 
make healthy blood. It clarifies the blood 
from all impurities, and builds up the 
healthy fiesh, muscular power and nerve 
energy, which fortifies you against disease. 

His life-long success in the treatment of 
chronic diseases has given Dr. Pierce’s 
medicines a world-wide reputation. Hie 
“Pleasant Pellets’’ cure constipation. 
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and a few little dark daubs for clouds and 
horizon. 

It is then handed on to the ice 
artist, who, with a quick touch, sketehes in 
a small lake or stretch of snow. The next 
girl adds a few bare branches of trees or froz- 
en shrubbery, while the figure painter—the 
best paid of all the quartet—gives the finish- 
ing touch with a pair of happy skaters 
acouple of fluffy birds, 


saitn, choose their 


and snow 


skim- 
ming across the ice; 
who, tradition 
Valentine’s day, or a group of chubby Cupids. 

Another interesting is where 
the lace valentines are 
still retain a 
upon popular fancy, and the 


maces on 


department 
manufactured. 
very 


These 
hold 


( opy 


are said to strong 
designers 


point 


many a fine bit of thread and 
ed in shop windows, while whenever 
of royal lace is imported for a wedding or 
other ceremonial function, they endeavor to 
get hold of it long enough to secure the 
tern for the embellishment of their love mis- 
sives. Fine as frost work, then, is some of 
the paper lace stamped out in shapes with 
metal stamps and skilfully glued together by 
the deftest paper-lace makers. 

Children being the largest patrons of valen- 
best, while, oddly 


display- 


a piece 


pat- 


tines, the cheap ones sell 
enough, the very expensive ones also do very 
well It is the medium-priced ones that 
drag and are apt to be left over until another 
season 

Serenading swains and 
attitudes, bending from 
are now somewhat out of date, 
messenger is more appropriately 
by a boy in uniform bearing a basket of 
flowers than by a little fat wings. 
A truly end-of-the-century valentine shows a 
blissful faced man and maid on blossom deck- 


maidens in Juliet 
balcony windows, 
while Love’s 
represented 


god on 


ed biey« les, together with some such verse as: 
‘** *Tis love that makes the world go round,’ 
Said some old chap long since deceased, 
And we may add, (‘tis quite as sound), 
*Tis fun that keeps the axles greased.’ ’ 


A Wonderful Provision of Nature. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 


examine the fruit trees as thev 
will notice two classes of 
which will come out 
other sharp-pointed, and 


The fruit 


[f we 
in spring, we 
one large and round, 
blossoms, and the 
producing buds are 


only leaves. 


always on the older branches of the tree, while 
leaf buds appear on all parts and exclusively 
so on the new shoots. These buds are wrap- 
ped up in cerements alike impervious to wind 
and weather, and the infant leaf and flowers 
are safely shielded through all inclemencies 
of winter for the genial influences of spring to 
warm into life and beauty. 

This preservation is very wonderful, for 
both leaf and flower are delicate and the least 
exposure to frost means instant death. But 
enveloped in these thin folds of nature’s pro- 
viding, the tender germ lies snug and safe, 
capable of enduring all the rigors of the sever- 
est winter. These invulnerable bud shields 
are quite thick and are glued together by a 
gummy substance that effectually out 
all the rains and colds until the sunshine is 
ready for the little nursling within, and then 
they open gently to let it grow and expand. 
In the bud of the horse chestnut this arrange- 
ment is beautifully As the only object 
of this casing is to protect the dormant bud 
during the winter, it is cast off as soon as the 
leaf begins its expansion in the spring and 
will be seen scattered profusely beneath the 
tree. 

A close examination of one of these cast-off 
scales will show that the outside is a flinty 
shell, but within is a lining of the softest vel- 
vet, the dainty and downy swaddling clothes 
of the coming generation of leaves and flow- 
We wonder at these special adaptations 
of God’s handiwork—a feeling which is in- 
creased when wé learn that buds in warm 
climates do not have this winter protection. 


shuts 


seen. 


ers. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


A Valentine “Birthday Party.’’ 


EK. H. 


On Feb 14 of last vear I received the follow- 
ing unique valentine, which will commend it- 
seif to the treasury of many acountry Y PS 
C kK. The postman brought a large envelope 
containing a square card and a smail silk bag 
with fringed ends and baby ribbon draw 
strings. On the card were these lines: 

‘This birthday party is given to you— 

*Tis something novel, something new, 

We send to each a little sack, 

Please either send or bring it back, 

With as many coins as you are years old - 

We promise the sum shall never be told. 

A friend will give you some good things to eat, 

And the ladies will furnish a musical treat. 

The Christian Endeavor, with greetings most 
hearty, 

Feel sure you will come to your own birthday 
party.’’ 

Then in one corner of the card was the an- 
nouncement of the time and place of the re- 
ception, when the bags were to be returned 
tilled with gold, silver or pennies, as the val- 
entine found favor in its receivers’ heart and 
purse 


The Young Folks’ Table. 
A Little Blue-Eyed Niece.—1 am 15 years old 


and my father owns a farm of 178 acres on the 
Mississippi river. I have three miles te walk 
to school and I don’t have to go when it is 
bad weather. If I was Miss Ruth Lewis and 
had a pretty pony, I would keep it and let 
tle bicycle go. L always wanted a pony but 
was unable to have one. I have a little blue- 
eved niece. Her name is Ada Virgil, and she 
plays with my doll every day.—|{ Laura. 


For All the Bicycles in the World.—If I 
were Ruth Lewis, I would not sell Jessie to 
get a bicycle. I havea pony myself and I 
would not give him for all the bicycles in 
the world.—|Sun Shine. 


On the Broad Atlantic Shore.—I live down 
south, right on the broad Atlantic shore. In 
the summer I go fishing and bathing. I can 
swim, float and dive. ‘There are lots of birds 
down here, but I think it very rude in any- 
one to kill poor, little, harmless birds. I think 
the young people’s ‘Table is better than that 
of the older ones.—/Sea Gull. 

Ruth’s Pony.—-Much interest has been taken 
in Ruth Lewis’ pony. Among the new ones 
who advise her not to sell it are Gladys 
Stone, Mud Hook, Helen Gilkey, Sweet Pea, 
Mack Klingner, Aunt Pet, Snowflake. Other 
young horse iovers are Claude Ostrum, Daisy 
M. Vaughn, Jean Smith. We have also re- 
ceived welcome little letters from Emma Sny- 
der, Myrtle Kelley, Jenvie Ball Webber, Kate. 

Very Much Surprised.—I have a Shetiand 
pony named Kate, which I got, with cart and 
harness, from my brother for my Christmas 
present. I was very much surprised. We 
also have a large boarhound watch dog and 
many other animals.—{| Gussie Gardella. 


The Oldest National Flag.—Dominoes asked 
why there were five points on the star of the 
flag and six on the star on money. Betsy 
Ross, Washington’s shirt maker, who was the 
first flag maker als», loyal woman as she was, 
refused to sew a British star on an American 
flag, even at Washington’s suggestion, and 
snipped a tive-pointed star out of a piece of 
paper to show how much prettier if would be. 
Her suggestion was adopted. June 14, 1896, 
was the 119th birthday of the flag. The star 
spangled banner is the oldest flag in the world 
of the nations, as every other nation has 


changed its flag since June 14, 1777.—[Topsy. 


Who Can Make a Telephone?—Green Horn 
is right on the bird question. Boys, don’t 
kill the pretty little birds. Of course some of 
you have guns and want to have some fun, 
but wby not make a mark on the barn or a 
tree and shoot at that? I havea gun but do 
not shoot the birds. Iam 13 years old and 
5 ft6in tall. If I were in Miss Ruth Lewis’ 
place, I would keep my pony. How many of 
you know how to make a telephone or wind- 
inill?—{ Checkers. 


When the Goat Runs Away.—I am a farm- 
er’s son, 10 vears old, and 4 ft 5in high. I 
have a pet goat which I can harness and drive 
around the yard. Sometimes she runs away, 
and then you ought to see sucha time as I 
have catching her! Her nameis Nanna and 
she eats from my hand. I also havea black 


and I 
draw. 


hides 


made a wag 
wblackie is 


in the kit 


cat for a_ pet 
enough for it to 
naughty cat and é 
night. In the summer [I help my father 
my big brother Willie on the farm. I 
say to Miss Ruth Lewis, I would k 
pretty pony.—|Charles H. Nicolaides 
Won Many Premiums.—My papa ra 
horses and brother and I raise 
Which have won a great many pr! 
We go to school about half a mile av 
drive a little pony and cart. I like t 
of Charles Dickens, Louisa M. Alcott 
Porter aud others. S. Adele Hardin 
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'S THAT any oF your BUSINESS ? 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 


Now for the February contest, we sha 
15 prizes as usual, the first of which 
$2.00 in cash, and the other 14 will be 
and ornamental articles and all worth 
ing for. The contest will be governed 
following 

RULES 

No two sets of answers will be allo 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the 
question,—that IS. VOU must not sa 
swer is this or that, forif you do tl 
to that question will be thrown out 
spelled word will also throw out the 
which it oceurs. 

All answers may be sent in togeth 
after the re« eipt of the last paper i 
ary. This will save you 
so often with vour answers, and wi 
more \ 
dress all answers to 
oftice. 

Webster’s Intern 
the authority u 
made of some other 

We do not give pri 
for those published 
the most complete set 
month’s list. 

THE FIRST IN 
LDIOGRAPHK 
1 


fFoiIng to ft 


time to work out the ques 


‘ < xX 
q) x 
1 E 2 
> } x 
> x x x : 
2 was a governor of Massachusetts 
+; was an Argentine general. 
6 was an emperor of Germany 
8 was an English scholar. 
9 to 10 was a German writer. 
11 to 12 was an Arabian physician 
13 to 14 was an American mathematiciar 
15 to 16 was a Roman emperor. 
1 to 15 was an English statesman 
2 to 16 was an American rear admiral 


x 
1 x 
] x 
1: x 


x 
xX 
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ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER PUZZLES 
Walker, 4 
Wild Cat 


1—1, Augusta, 2, Riverside, 3, 
Fox, 5, Coffee, 6, Flat Rock, 7, 
8, White Oak, 9, Tally Ho, 10, Ridge, 11, 
Gulf, 12, Dry Point, 13, Longmeadow, 14, 
Carryall, 15, Middle. 

2—1, Hardy, 2, Dutchess, 3, Friendship, 4, 
Stewart, 5, Rainy, 6, Reading, 7, Pleasant 
8, Duxbury, 9, Dukes, 10, Polo, 11, Lyons, 12, 
Noble, 13, Camp, 14, Kings, 15, Wright 

3—1, Bluffton, 2, Faversham, 3, Manhat- 
tan, 4, Ridgefield, 5, Woodstock, 6, Redditch, 
7, Richland, 8, Crawford, 9, Townsend, 10, 
Sunderland. 

4—1, Chatham, 2, Greenwood, 3, 

4, Liverpool, 5, Stewart, 6, Templeton, 7 
Wakefield, 8, Wheatland, 9, Midway, 10, New- 
port. 


Hardwick, 


THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR NOVEMBE! 

George P. Wilder, Mass; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, 
Ct; Reba L. Wetherell, NJ; Mrs J. W. Sear 
Mass: Mrs A. Rh. Tirrell, Mass; Lizzie 
Bowles, NH: M. S. Mason, R I:: D. L, 
Whittemore, Il]: Miss Anna M. Shaw, Pa 
Mrs C. Eugene Ludden, Me; Jennie S. Rey- 
nolds, Me: Mrs Laura Rockwood, N H: Mrs 
J. N. Hale, NH; W. H. Overocker, Fla; El- 
wood 8S. Jameson, Mass. 


. 
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If You Love Me. 


If you love me, tell me so; 

Wait not till the summer glow 

Fades in autuinn’s changeful light, 
Amber clouds and purple night; 
Wait not till the winter hours 

Heap with snowdrifts all the flowers, 
Till the tide of life runs low— 

If you love me, tell me so. 


If you love me, tell me so; 

Let me hear the sweet words low! 

Let me now, while life is fair, 

Feel your kisses on my hair; 

While in womanhood’s first bloom, 

Ere shall come dark days of gloom, 

In the first fresh dawning glow— 

If you love me, tell me so. 

[Lilian Whiting. 
ee 


Reading Character in the Palm. 





In response to several inquiries elicited by 
our recent article on palmistry, we give here- 
with the titles and prices of the leading books 


on this subject: A Guide to Palmistry, by 
Eliza E. Henderson, price 75c, published by 
Arena publishing company, Boston; Your 


Luck’s in Your Hand, by A. R. Craig, $1.50, 
David McKay, 23 South 9th street, Philadel- 
phia; Science of the Hand, by Ed Heron Al- 
len, $2.50, Ward, Lock & Bowden, New York 
city; Grammar of Palmistry, by Katherine 
S. Hill, 75c, Henry <Altemus, Philadelphia; 
Dick’s Mystery of the Hand, Dick & 
Fitzgerald, New York city. 

The following rules are among the simplest 
in use by some of the professional palmists: 


50c, 


When the fingers are longer than the palm, 
the mind will be very active and the spirit 
of criticism and contradiction strong. There 


will_be love of argument and the memory will 
very good, especially for words, and 
learning by heart will be easy. 

The nails and ends of the fingers show the 
temper of the subject. Very large nails, 
curved at the bottom, show a cool and careful 


be 


head for business. Almond nails denote a 
sweet temper. Thin and little nails are a 
sure sign of delicate health. Short nails, 


even with a hand otinerwise benevolent, show 
mockery, criticism and contradiction. 
All hands covered with lines show either an 


agitated life or ill health. A very white 
hand, which does not change with heat or 


cold, is a sign of selfishness. 
Square fingers give reflection and thought; 
will love order, but not have it. Long fingers 


give details, pointed fingers have no order 
and short fingers give the general aspect; 


jump at conclusions. The square fingers and 
a small thumb give order, arrangemént and 
symmetry. Smooth, transparent fingers indi- 


cate curiosity and indiscretion. Smooth fin- 
gers without knots judge people and every- 
thing at first sight. Knotless fingers do 
things by inspiration rather than reason, by 


fancy and sentiment rather than by knowl- 
edge. 

The quadrangle the space in 
between the line of the head and line of the 
heart. Where this is furrowed with many 


lines, it is a weak hand, and when the quad- 


the palm 


is 


rangle 1s absent from the hand entirely, it is 
a sign of misfortune. If the quadrangle is 


narrow 1n the midale it denotes a disposition 
inclined to injustice and deceit. The quad- 


rangle broad in the middle, broad at the side 
of the percussion of the hand, indicates a 
good constitution, a loyal, happy person, be- 


cause it signifies regularity and temperance. 

A small line from the life line cut by a lit- 
tle ray, indicates separation from husband or 
wife, or a lawsuit. Three lines on the palm 
at equal distance and of equal size, denote 
great good fortune, great success and great 
fame. When the nalm and fingers are of 
equal length,the balance will be perfect, judg- 
ment and instinct willgo hand in hand. Hard 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 
No. other soap is found in so 


many homes. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti, 








hands show energy and perseverance; if hard 
and pointed, elegance and activity. 
—— - 
Denim Floor Covering. 
D. 


One of the best coverings for a bedroom 
floor is made of denim. It comes in all colors. 
I consider the brown the most desirable, but 
you can choose the color that will harmonize 
with the paper and furnishings. Use the 
dark side of the cloth for the center, for the 
border use the light side. Make this one-half 
the width of the cloth. This to go all 
around the outside edge of the room. Make 
the center so it will just fit in this, allowing 
for seams. 

Sew all together on the machine. When it 
needs to be washed, rip it apart so it can be 


is 


handled. If this is made and fitted nicely 
you have a handsome foundation for rugs. If 
these are used where it comes to the most 


wear, your denim will last a long time before 
you need to wash it. Denim is the same cloth 
you use for overalls. 


Poppy Doily. 








Knitted Insertion—Cygnet Cluster. 
LIZZIE E. GOULD. 





Throughout this pattern, ‘‘edge’’ means— 
Slip 1, knit 2 twist (ie, put needle through 
stitch at 
right in- 
stead of left, 
then knit 
plain), over 
2, purl 2 to- 
gether, kuit 
1 twist. 
“Finish” 


mean s— 
Knit l 
twist, over 


2, purl 2 to- 
gether, knit 
2 twist, 
knit 1. 

Cast on 29 





stitches. 1st row—Edge, k 2, 0, n, k 1, n, o, k 
3, 0, n, k 1, n, o, k 2, finish. 

2a row—Edge, k 3, 0, k 3 together (slip 
first stitch, narrow and throw slipped stitch 


over narrowed one), 0, k 5, 0, k 3 tugether, o, 
k 3, finish. 








TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
save $10 to $25. No money in advance, 
$60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 
$50 Arlington Muchinefor - $19.50 
Singers (Made by us) $5, $11.50, $15 
and 27 other styles. All attachments 
FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 
factory. Save agents large profits. 
h Over 100,000 in use. Catalogue and 
nials Free. purers'u NIOn 
Address (in fall), CASH 
8-164 West Van Buren 8t., ae oe 













(Warranted 











3d row—Edge, k 3, n, o, n, k 3, n, o, n, k 3, 
finish. 


4th row—Edge, k 5, 0, n, k 1, n, o, k 5, fin- 


ish. 

5th row—-Edge, k 6, 0, k 3 together, o, k 6, 
finish. 

6th row—Edge, k 7, 0, k 1, 0, k 7, finish. 

7th row—Edge, k 5, n, o, k 3, 0, n, k 5, fin- 
ish. 

sth row—Edge, k 4, n, o, k 5, 0, n, k 4, fine 
ish. 


9th row—Edge, k 3, n, 0, 2, p1in loop and 
do not remove it from left needle but leaving 
thread still forward, n, k 3, n, o 2, p1in same 
loop, leave thread forward, n, k 3, finish. 

10th row—Edge, k 2, n, 0, k 3, 0, n, k 1, n, 
o, k 3, o, n, K 2, finish. 

lith row—Edge, k 1, n, o, k 5, 0, k 3 to- 
gether, o, k 5, o, n, kK 1, finish. 

12th row—Edge, n, 0, n, k 3, 
n, k 3, n, oO, n, finish. 

Repeat from Ist row. When from knitting 
steadily the third finger of the left hand be- 
comes tender or swollen, a section cut from 
the tinger of an old kid glove and worn 
while at work, will relieve. 

senate ass 

The Opal.—They say that an opal is unlucky 
and yet hear the pretty legend told of it. It 
is said that a woman’s living heart was once 
imprisoned in a milk white stone, and the 
throb of its pain and passion shone through 
the half opaque surface and made it dart and 
flash and flutter with fame color, with rose 
and violet and golden tints. Sometimes it 
beat high with hope, and the surface was 
radiant with light; sometimes sorrows op- 
pressed it, then its rays were fainter and less 
giowing. 


n, v,'k 1, 0, 


A Novel Lamp Extinguisher.—I saw a man 
in Alabama years ago blow out a lamp by 
simply curving his hand at the top of the 
chimney in a way to cause the wind to go 
down the chimney. The lamp is put out very 
easily this way. And another point in its 
favor—a lamp can be blown out easily when 
it sets up higher than the head. I have 
blown out a lamp years in this way and know 
it is a good way.—[J. F. Barker. 

Kitchen and Pantry Windows should be 
hung on pulleys, orif this is too expensive, 
use spring catches that allow them to be rais- 
ed and lowered at different hights.—[K. 





It Gives Us Pleasure to call our readers’ at- 
tention to the value of Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches as a remedy for throat affections. The 
fact that chese troches have been manufactur- 
ed and sold for over fifty years, isan evidence 
of their real merit. Singers, speakers—in fact 
all persons who make an abnormal demand 
on the vocal chords, will find Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches soothing, strengthening and 
healing, quickly relieving hoarseness and sore 
throat. 
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[30] 
THE GOOD COOK. 


A California Ranch Dinner. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


The following menu was of a fete dinner 
served on a California ranch, and my skilled 
hostess initiated me into the mysteries of its 
cookery, which I herewith repeat for the bene- 
fit of many women who might gain some sug- 
gestions therefrom. 

Pink velvet soup 
Mushrooms in cases 
Venison steak, Currant jelly 
Stuffed potatoes 
Baked wild turkey, Grape jelly 
Scalloped tomatoes Turnips filled with peas 
Celery a la asparagus 

Lettuce salad 

Pumpkin pie 
Grapes 


Quail pie 
Plum pudding, 
Nuts Ruisins 

Coffee. 

Pink Velvet Soup.—Have ready boiled and 
grated two large red beets. Be careful not to 
cut off tops and tails tov closely or they will 
‘*bleed’’and lose their redness,which is essen- 
tial to the beauty of the soup. Heat to the 
boiling point a quart of milk; melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter in a saucepan, stir in two 
heaping tablespoons tlour, and when smooth 
diiute with the milk; season with salt, pepper 
and a little grated nutmeg, and stir in enough 
of the grated beets to give it a good pink col- 
or. Be rather lavish with this, as it fades by 
standing. Press through a sieve. Thisisa 
very pretty and delicious soup. 

Mushrooms in Cases.—Make a cream sauce 
with one tablespoon butter, one of flour, and 
when these are smooth dilute with half a pint 
of boiling cream. Add salt and pepper and a 
pint of small button mushrooms; stew in a 
double boiler for ten minutes and serve in 
small individual cases. Just the suspicion of 
lemon juice and mace is considered by some 
an addition to the seasoning. 

Venison Steaks with Jelly.—Put the dish in 
which the steaks are to gotothe table over 
boiling water, and put on it butter the size of 
half an egg, a tablespoon boiled cider and two 
of currant jelly; rub the bars of a gridiron 
with suet, lay on the steaks cut half an inch 
thick, broil about four minutes on each side 
and transfer them to the hot dish; give them 
a turn in the jelly, cider and butter mixture 
before sending to table, and season lightly 
with salt. 

The dish of stuffed potatoes 
panied this was pretty enough to be painted. 
They were made as follows: Bake, but not 
until overdone, some good-sized potatoes; cut 
off a piece about the size of half a dollar from 
one side and scoop out the inside; tosix pota- 
toes allow half a gill of hot cream, a table- 
spoon butter and salt and pepper to taste; 
mash and whip very light; give it the consist- 
ency of a souffle by adding the whipped 
whites of two egys; refill the skins, brush 
over the top with the beaten yolks and set in 
the vven to brown. They will puff and pre- 
sent a very handsome appearance. 

Roasted Wild Turkey.—Wash and wipe the in- 
side, taking particular care to cleanse the 
crop, which is generally distended with a last 
industriously gathered meal. Stuff with a 
forcemeat made by frying two ounces of fat 
salt pork to a light brown; take out the pork; 
add a finely minced onion, and when this is 
lightly browned, pour both this and the pork 
over rine bread crumbs seasoned with salt and 
pepper; moisten with a beaten egg, and at 
least half acup of melted butter. Baste fre- 
quently and liberally with melted butter; at 
least half a pound will be required to proper- 
ly baste a wild turkey, which is drier than 
the domestic bird. Serve with a giblet sauce 
and grape jelly. Had sausages been among 
the products of this ranch, dcubtless this dish 
would have been garnished with small fried 
sausages. 

Scalloped Tomatoes.—The tomatoes for this 
dish were raised and canned by our hostess. 
Being put up in a glass cans they were much 
better than the tinned variety. Butter a dish 
and fill with alternate layers of tomatoes and 
cracker crumts, seasoning each layer of toma- 
toes liberally with salt, pepper and butter; 
bake covered for half an hour, remove the 
cover and brown. 

Turnips Filled with Peas.—Cut a slice from 


which accom- 


the bottom of small turnips, pare them and 
boil until tender; drain and with a small 
spoon scoop out the inside, leaving a wall of 
turnip half an inch thick. Fill these cups 
with canned peas that have been heated and 
seasoned with butter, pepper and salt. This 
is a delicious combination, but if peas either 
fresh or canned cannot be obtained, small 
dried beans, cooked untii tender, drained 
and heated with butter, cream and seasoning, 
wake an excellent substitute. 

Celery a la Asparagus.—Cut the white, tender 
stalks of celery into even lengths; boil until 
tender and serve with melted butter or Hol- 
landaise sauce, like asparagus. 

Quail Pie.—It is not necessary that 
should be solely of quails; prairie hens, grouse 
or partridges made a delightful combination. 
In any case, cut the birds into quarters and 
cook the inferior portions, the necks, gizzards, 
ribs and giblets, with water, a bay leaf,a 
sliced onion and some parsley, for an hour, to 
make a good gravy. Lard the breasts of the 
birds with bits of salt pork; hne a pudding 
dish on the sides with a good paste; line the 
bottom with thin strips of cold, cooked corned 
pork; lay on the birds, seasoning with salt 
and pepper, and filling the interstices with a 
forcemeat made of bread crumbs, the livers of 
the birds, butter and seasoning; cover all 
with the gravy, put on a layer of crust and 
bake in a moderate oven for at least two 
hours, covering the crust to keepit from burn- 
ing. Before putting the pie inthe oven, cuta 
hole in the crust, and from time to time, if 
it threatens to get dry, pour more gravy in 
through this, using a paper funnel. 

The pumpkin for the pie was a home prod- 
uct. The very raisins in the plum pudding 
were cured on the ranch and an unusual ad- 
dition to this particular pudding was chopped 
almonds. The roses that adorned the table 
and the violets that composed the bouquets of 
the guests were picked in the garden an hour 
before dinner. Indeed, when I look back to 
that memorable occasion I feel that for once 
at least Ihave dined in the ‘‘garden of the 


Gods.’’ 
a 


As His Mother Used to Do. 

He criticised her puddings and he found fault 
with her cake; 

He wished she’d make such 
mother used to make; 

She didn’t wash the dishes 
make a stew 

Nor even mend his stockings, as_ his 
used to do. 


biscuits as his 


and she didn’t 


mother 


Ah, well! She was not perfect, though she 
tried to do her best, 

Until at length she thought her time had come 
to have a rest; 

So when one day he went the same old rigma- 
role ali through, 

She turned and boxed his 
mother used to do. 


eais, just as his 


[ Selected. 


While Eggs Are High. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER. 


One-Eqg Fruit Cake.—One-half cup sugar, 


4 4 cup molasses, mix together, 
then add 1 egg well beaten, 1 cup raisins ston- 
ed and chopped, and 1 cup sour milk in 
which 1 teaspoon soda has been stirred. Add 
sufficient flour to make a rather stiff batter 
and 1 teaspoon cloves and 2 teaspoon cassia. 
Bake in one loaf. Putinastone jar and it 
will keep nice for a month. 

Eggless Cake.—One quart flour in which 2 
teaspoous baking powder have been well sift- 
ed. One cup milk, 1 cup shortening, 2 cups 
currants or chopped raisins, spice to taste and 
sufficient cold water to make rather a stiff 
batter. Bake in two loaves. 

Sponge Cake.—Two eggs, beat the yolks 
with 4 cup sugar, then the whites, and add to 
yolks with another 4 cup sugar. Add 14 cup 
flour in which 1 teaspoon baking powder has 
been thoroughly sifted, and last 4 cup warm 
water. Flavor with 4 teaspoon Jemon and 4 
of vanilla. Bake 25 minutes in moderate 
oven. 

Cocoanut Cake.—One cup sugar, 1 table- 
spoon melted butter, 4 cup sweet milk, 1 cup 
flour, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon baking powder and a 
little pinch of salt. Turn into a sheet tin, 
then sprinkle a large tablespoon of coarse 


4 cup butter, 4 


this pie 
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one of shredded cocoanut 
moderate oven. J.ook 
at it after it has been in the oven 10 or 15 
minutes, as the top scorches easily; pur 
brown paper on top if the heat is too great 

Indian Pudding.—Scald 1 qt of milk, 
stir into it very slowly 3 tablespoons Indian 
meal; remove from the stove and add one egg 
weil beaten, 4 teaspoon ginger, $cup molasses 
and a little salt. Bake in moderate oven 1} 
hours. 

Blane Mange.—Wash a small handful 
ground Irish moss, letting it soak five 
utes first, to swell, and free from shell and 
seaweed. Put into a saucepan with 14 quarts 
of milk, let it boil slowly for 20 minutes, be- 
ing careful it does not scorch upon the bot 
tom. Strain through a flour sieve and turn 
into cups or fancy molds. 

Apple Sago Pudding.—Fill an earthen pud 
ding dish with quartered and peeled apples, 
choosing a tart Baldwin. Upon 2 tablespoon 
of sago pour 1 pint of boiling water, cook un 
til suft, then add 3% cup sugar, a little salt, 
butter size of walnut and 1 teaspoon vanilla 
lastly 1 more cup of boiling water and pour 
over the apples. Bake two hours in moderate 
oven, covering with plate after half an hour 
Serve with milk and sugar. 

Steamed Date Pudding.—Make a plain bat 
ter as for steamed apple pudding, substituting 
stoned dates for the apples. Steam 2 hours 
and serve with a liquid sauce; this is deli 
cious. 


white sugar and 
over it and bake in a 


then 


of un- 
min- 
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Homemade Fruit Glaces. 
LUCIE F. VANCE. 

Of the 1200 yarieties of candies, fruit glaces 
are the most expensive and most popular 
But they can be made at home just as well as 
at the factory. There seems to be only one 
method, as follows: Take two cupfuls of 
granulated sugar and one cupful of cold 
water. Pour them into a large bowl and stir 
them up thoroughly. Do not stir the sugar 
and water .after itis onthe stove. Put the 
mixture on a very hot fire, and allowit to boil 
until—here is the point—until a spoonful of it 
dropped into cold water will shatter and fly 
into tiny pieces like brittle glass. 

This is the crucial test. There comes only a 
certain stage when the mixture gives this sign, 
and immediately it must be taken off the fire, 
and poured into warm bowls. It is well to 
have several cups or bowls in the oven while 
the mixture of sugar and water is boiling. 
Now, quickly plunge your apricots, your cher- 
ries, your Tokay grapes or figs into the burn- 
ing syrup, and as quickly pull them out. 
Then spread the fruit over tin pans which 
have been thinly buttered. Take care the 
butter be not too thick, else the candies may 
savor of it. Finally, lay the tin pans with 
the fruit away in an ice cold place, or in the 
open air on a winter’s day. When the fruit 
glaces are cold, they are all ready for Miss 
Flora McFlimsey and her schoolgirl friends. 
The whole operation should not take over 
half an hour, and then you will have candied 
fruit, fresh, and at a small cost. 

ceases 

A Well-Cooked Meal is not after all every- 
thing. Put quite as much care into the serv- 
ing of it asin the cooking, then it will be 
perfect. Dainty dishes cost very little more 
thought and pains than those which are 
served anyhow. A few sprigs of parsley, a 
flower or two and some fruit upon the table, 
are little things, yet in time they are educat- 
ing, refining and become as essential as 
bread and water. Color and daintiness of 
arrangement will create an appetite as soon 
as a delicious odor of coming food. There 
are few cross words or ugly frowns seen 
around a pleasant, pretty dining table. 


A Dumb Waiter Needed.—If the stairs lead- 
ing tothe cellar are not easy make them so, 
and even after doing this, there should be a 
dumb waiter for carrying food to and from the 
cellar.—[J. 


A Comb Cleaner.—Take a damp cornhusk 
and shred out the center, or separate between 
the tiny ribs, and set away to dry. Then it 
is ready to draw the comb through. This is 
an excellent cleanser.—(J. F. Barker. 
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Just for Fun. mit reached, the peasant burst into thanks to day’s study he returned home. ‘‘Well, Tobe, 
siaceioiel his benefactor. ‘‘It was very good of you, how d’ yer like the law?”* was the first. pater- 
‘‘Would you please help me?’’ said the poor monsieur,’’ he said. ‘‘I should never in the nal inquiry. ‘*Taiu’t what it’s cracked up to 
beggar to the pedestrian. ‘‘I have a wife and world have got up the hill with only one don-_ be,’’ replied Tobe. ‘‘Sorry I learnt it.’’ 
tive children at home, and an instalment to’ key.’’ 
pay on my bicycle to- »-morrow !"” 
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‘*T know now,’’ remarked the young man, 
“Do you reé ally wear a corset through ne- who was sued for breac h of promise, ‘‘w hy 
cessity?’’ she asked. they call 1t ‘courting.’ ’’ 
‘Oh, no,’’ the other girl replied, ‘‘simply as ae 
a matter of form.’’ It is said of an Indiana man that the only 
" = ee ee present he ever made to his wife was on the 
Teacher: How old are you, Willie? Willie: 5th anniversary of their wedding, when he 
I’m five at home, six atschool and fourin pave her four yards of cotton cloth with which 
the cars. to make him a shirt. 


‘-Now, my dear,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘what 
is memory?’’ The little one answered after a 
moment’s reflection. ‘‘It is the thing that you 
forget with.’ 





‘eis your son in business?’? ‘*He’s a con- 
tractor.’’ ‘‘What line?’’ ‘‘Debts.’’ 


mes t ‘‘A great many people sleep between these 

An old English lady was asked, ‘‘Whatever wwalls,’’ said the guide, showing the visitor 
is the meaning of the queen’s jubilee?’’ through the ancient English church where the 
“Well, my dear,’’ she answered, ‘‘It is this noble families were interred. ‘‘Same way 
way If you've been married to a man fifty over in ourcountry,’’ replied the visitor ‘‘why : : , 
ye ar, an’ the man’s alive ’t is a goulden wed- don’t they get a better preacher?” Cholly decides to color his new meerschaum 
din’: if a’s dead ’t is a jubilee.’ ° pipe—but the pipe colors Cholly instead. 
The late Bill Nye was fond of telling this [Sothoron’s Magazine, Copyright, 1897. 


story of his sonal damabeer: At the dinner 
PRINTING OUTFIT {()c. 





A young man who was bicyling in sonthern 
France was pushing his wheel up a steep hill, 








table one day there was a party of guests, for 
when he overtook a peasant witha donkey whom Mr Nye was doing his best in the way 
cart, who was rapidly becoming stalled, of entertainment. <A lady turned to the little 
though the little “donkey was doing his best. girl. ‘‘Your father 








t ; is a very funny man,’’ Sets any name in one minute; prints500 cardean 
[The benevolent wheelman, putting his 8 said she. ‘‘Yes,’’ responded the child, ‘‘when ore fon ame Ak, te icte ne 
hand against the back of the cart, and guid- we have company.”’ : Linen Marker; worth $1.00. 
ing his wheel with the other, pushed so hard -— Mailed for 0c, stamps for postage on outfit and 
: b ith figures 
that the donkey, taking fresh courage, pulled Tobe undertook a clerks ship in the office of sotalagns <£ 2000 bengnins, Gime esti with 


post; 
his load up to the top successfully. Thesum-_ the village lawyer, and at the end of the first | Ingersoll& Bro., Dept.Xo. $1. 65 Cortlandt St.. New York, 

















AN EDUCATION FOR $1.00. 


YOU HAVE A WHOLE YEAR TO PAY THE BALANCE IN MONTHLY AMOUNTS, SO SMALL YOU WILL NOT FEEL THE OUTLAY. 
The learning, the wisdom, the knowledge of conturies, of hundreds of volumes by the brightest minds, is condensed in the 


—t=22 STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA,=3==— 


for your convenience, ready at a moment’s notice to tell you anything you want to know. The results of our spec ial offer have been so satisfactory 
in selling many a idition: il sets by our agents at regular prices, that we have decided to continue it'A LITTLE WHILE LONGER, 

We delive r the complete set on the first payment of $1.00. Further, you have the right to examinejthe work for ten days; if not entirely 
satisfactory in every respect you may recurs it, and your money will be pr ‘omptly refunded. 




































































ss . Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300...| Our price fora little 





Regular Price, 
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: $72. 00 
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a Colored Maps, Charts and Diagrams, s 
VOLUMES. Every Volume Mechanically Perfect. while longer, 


$1.00 


SECURES 
IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION 


of one of these superb sets. 


Balance payable $1.50 
monthly for one year. 


SIX GREAT REFERENCE 
WORKS IN ONE. 


1. It is the latest and best ency- 
clopedia. 

2. It is the best selected and most 
complete biographical diction- 

ary. 

3. It is the best mapped atlas of 
the world. 

4. It is the latest and most reliable 
gazetteer of the United States. 

5. It bas the largest dictionary of 
SIZE OF VOLUME; 
= tecties Cone technical terms. 


The Only Encyclopedia 814 ‘‘ Wide | 6 Itis the most popular library of 


household information. 
Strictly “Up t to Date’? 11% ‘ _Long 





a set, according to style of 
binding. 


The latest and best of all 
reference works. 


The Standard American is the 
only Encyclopedia strictly up to 
date. 

Treats of over 60,000 topics, in- 
cluding the Arts, Sciences, Philos- 
ophy, Astronomy, Geology, History, 
Biography, Geography, Meteorolo- 
gy, Navigation, Exploration, Dis- 
covery, Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Commerce, Finance, Ethnology, | 
Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, Physi- | 
ology, Mineralogy, Electricity, The- 
ology, Law, Medicine, Political 
Economy, Statistics, etc., etc. 

















An Inexhaustible Treasury of Information for any Household. tae 
with over 3,500 engravings of superb quality and wonderful variety, including humerous engraved portra 
MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOU of p Betas hed Posts. pt Suny Phy sei: ans, Chemists, Philosophers and Scientists, and with over 300 new 
Maps and Charts from the very latest explorations and surveys. 
THREE GREAT AUTHORITIES SAY: “The re is no work in the world that can compare with it.’’- w York Herald. . 
“It stands ready to answer any question.”—Bishop JOHN H. ¥ INCENT, D.D., LL.I 
“The Standard American Encyclopedia is especially suited to private families. Its tables, maps of countries and cities, Summarie s of Useful Knowledge, etc., make 
it a most valuable book of reference. P cordially commend it to the public.”—EDWARD BROOKS, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 

SEND $1.00 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and a full set of eight wennmes of OUR GREAT 
THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, "in cloth binding, will be forwarded to you. The balance is paya rle at the 
rate of $1.50 monthly for one year, or about 5 cents a day. If you_prefer the half-Morocco binding, the monthly payment wil be £2.00, alee SPECIAL OFFER. 
for full sheep, $2.50 per month for one year. We recommend the half-Morocco style, which is particul: arly elegant and serviceab e, 
and will last alifetime. If not entirely satisfactory, any set may be returned w ithin ten days and money will be nrg ~ entire confidence that 
refunded. Owing to the nominal price at which these introduce tory sets are supplied, the cost of sending must be paid by the purchaser; but ah nt ‘at son wall Ghee 
the volumes will be gladly received and cheerfully paid for, is shown by sending a $48,00 set of books on an advance payment of only $1.00. We also fee ta otherwise. We 
oughly appreciate this great work and speak favorably of it to others. The books weigh 50 Ibs., so we always ship by freight, unless purchaser instructs ot! . 
refer you to the publishers of this paper, which please mention. 

Send two-cent stamp for postage on twenty-two page illustrated pamphiet with sample pages, colored map, and portraits of famous inventors. 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A SUBSTANTIAL KENTUCKY MAIDEN. 








Talk Around the Table. 
Spun for Her Wedding Outfit.—For 


months past your paper has paid its weekly 
visits to our office and is always promptly 
handed over to me, my fondness for it having 
become known. I have been an interested 
reader of the Table Talks and more than once 
have wished some of you lived in this city 
that I might become really acquainted with 
you. M D, your remarks this week make me 
think of the Christmas gift I -most prized 
last month, given me by a dear aunt who is 
very near the other shore. It was a _ white, 
tufted counterpane made and spun by my 
grandmother for her wedding outfit, more 
than eighty years ago. That would be a 
treasure to many [I kuow, asitis to me. I 
feel like saying to F. H. Richardson, ‘‘ Them’s 
my sentiments, too.’’ It seems to me that life 
these days is mostly a scramble of one sort 
oranother. I often wish [ could get away 
out in the country to spenda few weeks of 
real quiet with evenings about a big fireplace; 
apples, nuts, cider, and above all the quiet 
talk with dear friends, such as I have found 
and known there. I wonderif any of you 
have lately read Titus, a Comrade of the 
Cross. [I hope so, forlI think it the most 
beautiful and helptul story I ever read. 
| Joan. 


many 


Can't Give Up the Quilt.—I would like to 


say another word of explanation to Sister J. 
M. Munecey in regard to that Thanksgiving 
dinner. If I were nota very good manager 
at econumizing space on the top of the stove 
or in the oven, I would only need to touch a 
match to my gasoline stove to have three 
burners and another oven, as the editor did 
not limit us in the use of stoves. Nebraska 
School Girl, Thumbs Up is a very good sub- 
ject for an essay. Take it in the sense of the 
sentence: ‘‘Simon says thumbs up.’’ I 
agree with Mrs Mollie Wright, let us have 
lace and quilt patterns. We can’t give up 
the quilt—not yet.—{ Margret Ellen. 


Many Statesmen Weren’t Fighters.—I don’t 
agree with Mr Richardson that only women 
should vote who would fight, because we have 
had a good many tine statesmen that wouldn’t 
have been worth a nickel as fighters, and it 
might be even more so with women. If we 
would get the right kind of woman to make 
our laws for us, I’d be willing to shed my 
blood backing them and their laws. But we 
will never get the right kind because they are 
far too good to take a dive in this foulest of 
all cesspools, called politics, and they know 
it. I for my partthink it 1s mostly money 
and notoriety those women righters are after. 
If otherwise, why are they not contented 
with that high office God gave them, to be 
the queen of the home, and the highest oftice 
he had to give? If a woman cannot, with 
love and kindness, train her own flesh and 
blood to be a man or woman, she cannot rule 
a mob by force. Alcohol is the stepping 
stone of evil and alcohol cannot be forced out 
of existence as long as there is any call for 
it, and there always will be calls forit as 
long as the queens of the home let their sub- 
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jects first go to the dogs and then try and re- 


form them afterwards. —| Dakota Jack. 


Sinned as Much as Sinned Against.—I once 
read a story of an honest girl who made a 
mistake in marrying. She found her husband 
had deceived her as t» his character. He 
smoked and had had other love affairs. I 
don’t say he did right and I can’t think she 
did, for her honesty would not allaw her to 
still seem to love him, as she felt she did 
not, after she knew of his deception. But she 
was a good wife in everything but loving— 
she could not bear his caresses and would of 
course give none, and rejoiced when their 
baby died, because she thought her husband 
untit to be a father. Finally the husband left 
her. She was very wuch hurt but believed 
he would return; she had always been so 
good to him! But soon she hears he has ob- 
tained a divorce on the grounds of cruel and 
inhuman treatment. But he has given her 
their beautiful home and maintenance. At 
last she hears he is married and she gives 
herself to mission work among the poor. 
Poor thing! Though it was only a story, I 
often think of her. To my mind she sinned 
almost as much as she was sinned against. 
And how many men and woman make the 
same mistake !—/ Recluse. 


Capable of Making Her Happy.—What in- 
fluence do you think is most powerful to form 
character? How can we make _ ourselves 
what we wish to be? I’d like to ask Twenty 
Seven how it would do to stop thinking quite 
so much about finding a woman adapted to 
his temperament, etc, etc, and capable of 
making him happy, and think a little more 
about making himself good and true and pure 
enough so that he will be worthy of and can 
win his ideal girl when he ftinds her, and be 
capable of making her happy? Also, if he 
thought the number of divorces which are be- 
ing obtained showed that marriage was made 
any too difficult? Does it look as though any 
too much time or thought was spent before 
marriage in the average case?—[ Pansy. 


Suffering That Molds and Perfects Us.—Not 
the X ray can reveal the smoldering 
the Christian spirit under all 
clergymen’s  surplices or rabid reformer’s 
broadcloths, while a sigh, a glance, a touch 
indicates its glow some times under the lay- 
man’s store clothes. We have all, in moments 
of self-abnegation, experienced a degree of 
exaltation. This must be the bit of leaven 
which will leaven the whole lump when we 
are lifted above sordid and seltish aims and 
purposes,—above self, to where ‘‘only the 
sorrow of others casts a shadow over us.’’ 
Can we climb to those hights without effort 
and consequent weariness of the flesh? Can 
we reach that upper stratum without pain and 
renunciation? Can we revelin the effulgent 
sunshine without passing through deep shad- 
ows of sorrow? Is it not suffering that molds 
and perfects us? Did not Christ feel the 
force of earthy gravitation impede his uplift- 
ings? Sorrow wust endure for the night that 
joy may come in the morning.—({ Evangeline. 
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Still Love Them.—How do parents treat their 
children when they do not please them? 
Why, they still love them, and act it, too. 
How do we get people to love us? By loving 
them, of course. Then, unhappy husband, 
love your wife in every word and act for six 
months. How? Remember her birthday and 
your wedding day with a present; that shows 
thoughtfulness, if it be ever so humble. Do 
some things just to please her, even if it 
won’t bring in the dollars. When you can, 
praise her bread, jellies or cake or appear- 
ance. One of the first things a child should 
learn is, that he must forgive others’ faults or 
he has one of the worst of traits himself. 
Men too, have faults, and the true wife must 
often forgive and forget. When we return 
from town we often have to console ourselves 
over sume bargain (?) by saying: ‘‘ Well, it’s 
the best I could do with the money—we don’t 
throw it away. We try to get what good we 
san out of it.’’ So, as we count over the hus- 
band’s or wife’s faults, let us see if we don’t 
have some of our own that make us about 
even.—|[ Recluse. 


Asked and Answered.—Can someone tell me 
how the saying came to be started, ‘‘As poor 
as Job’s turkey.’’—{ Benjamin Bradley. 

L. S. Reed, Diamond, Wash, wants to 
know where he can obtain the poem called 
Death and the maiden. 

M. C. Grinnell: A few of the women’s 
exchanges will not receive work from con- 
signors outside the state, or section. Before 
sending consignments to any exchange, ob- 
tain its rules and regulations. The Chicago 
exchange is at 109 Wabashavenue. Iowa ex- 





changes are at Ottumwa (Miss Abbie McElroy 
general secretary) and Fairfield (Mrs D. P 
Stubbs). 

Will the author of Some Inexpensive Cakes 
please send her address at once to the editor 

Can anyone give directions for making fir 
pillows?—[M. B. 

a 

‘*Mr Diggles,’’ said the little boy with big 
ruffles on his shoulders, ‘‘I wish you would 
let me come and see where you live. I want 
to look at your room.’’ ‘‘ Why, certainly. But 
what made yon’ think of that?’’ ‘‘My siste1 
said it was better than your company, so | 
thought it must be sumething fine.’’ 

A Sunday school superintendent, at the close 
of an address on the creation, which he was 
sure he had kept within the comprehension 
of the least intelligent of the scholars, 
ingly invited questions. A tiny boy at once 
held up his hand. ‘‘Please, sir, why was 
Adam never a baby?’’ The superintendent 
coughed in some doubt as to what answer to 
give, but a little girl of nine, the eldest of 
several brothers and sisters, came promptly to 
his aid. ‘‘Please, sir,’’ she said smartly, 
‘*there was nobody to nuss him!’’ 


smil 


An old man was breaking stones one day on 
a country road in Wales, when a gentleman 
came riding along. 

‘* Bother these stone! 
way,’’ he said. 

‘*Where can I take them to, your honor?’’ 

‘*I don’t care where; take them to Hades, if 
you like.’’ 

‘*Don’t you thiuk, your honor,’’ said the 
old man, ‘‘that I’d better take ’em to heaven 
They’|l be less in your honor’s way there?’’ 

i 
A Stroke of Paralysis. 
The Patient an Old Man, but Recovers. 
From the Sun, Schaghticoke, N Y. 

Peter G. Thompson is the foreman of the 
carpenter shop of the Schaghticoke Powder 
Co, at Schaghticoke, N Y. Mr Thompson re- 
cently had a stroke of paralysis, which at his 
advanced years may very well have proven 
fatal. Here is what he says: 

‘*T am sixty-seven years old, and have been 
employed as the foreman of the carpenter 
shop of the Schaghticoke Powder Co for many 
years. In 1894, while coming home from 
church, I was stricken with paralysis of the 
right leg. Very shortly afterward my rigl 
arm was affected, and so was my head and 
left eye. This latter affliction was so 
that all objects appeared double, 
sight to a certain extent was useless. 

‘‘T had two physicians attending me and al- 
so two noted oculists, one from Troy and 
the other from Albany, though they could not 
help me, but of course their services cost a 
great deal of money, and as I was not earn- 
ing anything, this alone was a great source 
of worriment and discomfort to me, for things 
looked blue. 

**It was then that I took notice of an adver- 
tisement of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People and read of a person similarly afflicted 
as myself who had been cured in the summer 
of 1854. 

‘Tat once 
and began taking them. 
boxes before I noticed any change, but then 
I began to improve, my vision became nor- 
mal, my limbs recovered their usefulness, and 
I was once more restored to manhood. 

‘*T am absolutely recovered, which at my 
advanced age seems a little short of a miracle 
I really am _ better than I was for years before 
I had that stroke, and Dr Williams and his 
Pink Pills are the uppermost thoughts in my 
mind night and day, and my thankfulness for 
having through Providence seen that news- 
paper advertisement, I can never adequately 
ex press. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to give 
new life and richness to the blood and restore 
shattered nerves. They are an unfailing spe- 
cific for such diseases as locomotor ataxia, 
partial paralysis, St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous headache, the 
after effect of la grippe, palpitation of the 
heart, pale and sallow complexions, all forms 
of weakness either in male or female. Pink 
Pills are sold by all dealers, or will be sent 
post paid on receipt of price, 50 cents a box 
or six boxes for $2.50, by addressing Dr Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 
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procured a supply of the pills 
I used at least four 
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These are but a few of the many subjects treated in this great book, which contains a mine of knowledge that, once opened, becomes a 
household necessity. The agricultural, horticultural, live stock, dairy, mineral, manufacturing, railway, political and educational interests, to- 
gether with many other subjects too numerous to mention, are all fully treated. 
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We Offer and will send this great book, which is the best and most comprehensive work of the kind ever issued, to all new subscribers to this jour 
nal, and to old subscribers, who immediately renew their subscriptions for 1897, paying $1.00, the subscription price of the paper. For three new sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each we will allow you a year’s subseription, and will send you a copy of the Almanac free and postpaid. We will also send a copy ot 
the Almanac to each subseriber. Do not delay or fail to take advantage of this offer, for never before was so much offered for so small a sum. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, 0., SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. Eberly Block. Homestead Building- 
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More Potash 


in t ertilizers applied on the farm means 
larger and better yields of crops, permanent 


improvement of the soil and 


More Money 


in the farmer's pocket. 

\ll about Potash —the results of its use by actual 
experiment on the best farms in the United States —is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail tree to any farmer in America who will write for it. 
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g3 Nassau St., New York. 
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KILL WEEDS 
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With Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR. 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
greatly reduced price. Write at once for terms 
and special price 1feents wanted everywhere. 


D. Y. Hallock & Son 
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FEED MILLS 


(Solid with or without Elevator.) 
CRUSH Ear Corn and GRIND 
any kind of small grain or cotton 
seed at SAME TIME; mizing in 
any proportion desired. se 
Conical-shaped Grinders. DIF- 
FERENT fromall other mills. 


LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
*owind. Handiest to Operate 
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ea COTTON SEED and CORN 
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with ginners and large planters 
Awarded Gold Medal at Atlanta Ex, tion, 
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This isan ideal machine for § 
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It is adjusted to that light 
touch which produces 
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a fine blanket of level surface that 


Conserves the Moisture 


of the soil. 
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